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THE PARISIANS. 


CHAPTER I. . 

It is the first week in the month of May 1870. 
Celebrities are of rapid growth in the salons of Paris. 
Gustave Rameau has gained the position for which 
he sighed. The journal he edits has increased its 
hold on the .public, and his share of the profits has 
been liberally augmented by the secret proprietor. 
Rameau is acknowledged as a power in literary circles. 
And as critics belonging to the same clique praise 
each other in Paris, whatever they may do in com- 
munities more, rigidly virtuous, his poetry has been 
declared by authorities in the press to be superior 
to that of Alfred de Musset in vigour — to that of 
Victor Hugo in refinement; neither of which as- 
sertions would much, perhaps, shock a cultivated 
understanding. 

It is true that it (Gustave's poetry) has not gained 
a wide audience among the public. But with regard 
to poetry nowadays, there are plenty of persons who 
say as Dr. Johnson said of the verse of Spratt, “I 
would rather praise it than read.” 

At all events, Rameau was courted in gay and 
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brilliant circles, and, following the general example of 
French litterateurs in fashion, lived well up to the in- 
come he received, had a delightful bachelor’s apart- 
ment, furnished with artistic effect, spent largely on 
the adornment of his person, kept a coupe and enter- 
tained profusely at the Cafe Anglais and the Maison 
Doree. A reputation that inspired a graver and more 
unquiet interest had: been created by the Vicomte de 
Maul6on. Recent articles in the 1 Sens Communl 
written under the name of Pierre Firmin, on the dis- 
cussions on the vexed question of the plebiscite , had 
given umbrage to the Government, and Rameau had 
received an intimation that he, as editor, was re- 
sponsible for the compositions of the contributors to 
the journal he edited; and that though, so long as 
Pierre Firmin had kept his caustic spirit within proper 
bounds, the Government had winked at the evasion 
of the law which required every political article in a 
journal to be signed by the real name jof its author, it 
could do so no longer. Pierre Firmin was apparently 
a nom de plume; if not, his identity must be proved, 
or Rameau would pay the penalty which his contri- 
butor seemed bent on incurring. 

Rameau, much alarmed for the journal that might 
be suspended, and for himself who might be im- 
prisoned, conveyed this information through the 
publisher to his correspondent Pierre Firmin, and re- 
ceived the next day an article signed Victor de Mau- 
leon, in which the writer proclaimed himself to be 
one and the same with Pierre Firmin, and, taking a 
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yet bolder tone than he had before assumed, dared 
the Government to attempt legal measures against him. 
The Government was prudent enough to disregard 
that haughty bravado, but Victor de Mauleon rose at 
once into political importance. He had already in 
his real name and his quiet way established a popular 
and respectable place in Parisian society. But if this 
revelation created him enemies whom he had not be- 
fore provoked, he was now sufficiently acquitted, by 
tacit consent, of the sins formerly laid to his charge, 
to disdain the assaults of party wrath. His old reputa- 
tion for personal courage and skill in sword and pistol 
served, indeed, to protect him from such charges as a 
Parisian journalist does not reply to with his pen. If 
he created some enemies, he created many more 
friends, or, at least, partisans and admirers. He only 
needed fine and imprisonment to become a popular 
hero. 

A few days after he had thus proclaimed himself, 
Victor de Mauleon — who had before kept aloof from 
Rameau, and from salons at which he was likely 
to meet that distinguished minstrel — solicited his per- 
sonal acquaintance, and asked him to breakfast. 

Rameau joyfully went. .He had a very natural 
curiosity to see the contributor whose articles had so 
mainly insured the sale of the ‘ Sens Communl 

In the dark-haired, keen-eyed, well-dressed, middle- 
aged man, with commanding port and courtly address, 
he failed to recognise any resemblance to the flaxen- 
wigged, long-coated, be-spectacled, shambling sex- 
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agenarian whom he had known as Lebeau. Only now 
and then a tone of voice struck him as familiar, but 
he could not recollect where he had heard the voice 
it resembled. The thought of Lebeau did not occur 
to him; if it had occurred it would only have struck 
him as a chance coincidence. Rameau, like most 
egotists, was rather a dull observer of men. His genius 
was not objective. 

“I trust, Monsieur Rameau,” said the Vicomte, as 
he and his guest were seated at the breakfast-table, 
“that you are not dissatisfied with the remuneration 
your eminent services in the journal have received.” 

“The proprietor, whoever he be, has behaved most 
liberally,” answered Rameau. 

“I take that compliment to myself, cher confrere; 
for though the expenses of starting the ‘Sens Commun ’ 
and the caution money lodged were found by a friend 
of mine, that was as a loan, which I have long since 
repaid, and the property in the journal is now ex- 
clusively mine. I have to thank you not only for 
your own brilliant contributions, but for those of the 
colleagues you secured. Monsieur Savarin’s piquant 
criticisms were most valuable to us at starting. I re- 
gret to have lost his aid. But as he has set up a new 
journal of his own, even he has not wit enough to 
spare for another. A propos of our contributors, I 
shall ask you to present me to the fair author of ‘The 
Artist’s Daughter.’ I am of too prosaic a nature to 
appreciate justly the merits of a roman; but I have 
heard warm praise of this story from the young— they 
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are the best judges of that kind of literature; and I 
can at least understand the worth of a contributor 
who trebled the sale of our journal. It is a misfortune 
to us, indeed, that her work is completed, but I trust 
that the sum sent to her through our publisher 
suffices to tempt her to favour us with another rotnan 
in series.” 

“Mademoiselle Cicogna,” said Rameau, with a 
somewhat sharper intonation of his sharp voice, “has 
accepted for the republication of her roman in a 
separate form terms which attest the worth of her genius, 
and has had offers from other journals for a serial 
tale of even higher amount than the sum so generously 
sent to her through your publisher.” 

“Has she accepted them, Monsieur Rameau? If 
so, tant pis pour vous. Pardon me, I mean that your 
salary suffers in proportion as the 4 Se?is Commun 1 de- 
clines in sale.” 

“She has not accepted them. I advised her not 
to do so until she could compare them with those 
offered by the proprietor of the 4 Sens Commun 

“And your advice guides her? Ah, cher confrere, 
you are a happy man! — you have influence over this 
young aspirant to the fame of a DeStad or a Georges 
Sand.” 

“I flatter myself that I have some,” answered 
Rameau, smiling loftily as he helped himself to an- 
other tumbler of Volney wine — excellent, but rather 
heady. 

“ So much the better. I leave you free to arrange 
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terms with Mademoiselle Cicogna, higher than she 
can obtain elsewhere, and kindly contrive my own 
personal introduction to her — you have breakfasted 
already? — permit me to offer you a cigar — excuse me 
if I do not bear you company; I seldom smoke— 
never of a morning. Now to business, and the state 
of France. Take that easy-chair, seat yourself com- 
fortably. So! Listen! If ever Mephistopheles revisit 
the earth, how he will laugh at Universal Suffrage and 
Vote by Ballot in an old country like France, as things 
to be admired by educated men, and adopted by 
friends of genuine freedom!” 

“I don’t understand you,” said Rameau. 

“In this respect at least, let me hope that I can 
furnish you with understanding.” 

“The Emperor has resorted to a plebiscite — viz., a 
vote by ballot and universal suffrage — as to certain 
popular changes which circumstances compel him to 
substitute for his former personal rule. Is there a 
single intelligent Liberal who is not against that ple- 
biscite ? — is there any such who does not know that 
the appeal of the Emperor to universal suffrage and 
vote by ballot must result in a triumph over all the 
variations of free thought, by the unity which belongs 
to Order, represented through an able man at the 
head of the State? The multitude never comprehend 
principles; principles are complex ideas; they compre- 
hend a simple idea, and the simplest idea is, a 
Name that rids their action of all responsibility to 
thought. 
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“Well, in France there are principles superabun- 
dant which you can pit against the principle of Im- 
perial rule. But there is not one name you can pit 
against Napoleon the Third; therefore, I steer our 
little bark in the teeth of the popular gale when I de- 
nounce the plebiscite , and ‘ Le Sens Commun * will ne- 
cessarily fall in sale — it is beginning to fall already. 
We shall have the educated men with us, the rest 
against. In every country — even in China, where all 
are highly educated — a few must be yet more highly 
educated than the many. Monsieur Rameau, I desire 
to overthrow the Empire: in order to do that, it is 
not enough to have on my side the educated men, I 
must have the canaille — the canaille of Paris and of 
the manufacturing towns. But I use the canaille for 
my purpose — I don't mean to enthrone it. You com- 
prehend? — the ca7iaille quiescent is simply mud at the 
bottom of a stream; the canaille agitated, is mud at 
the surface. But no man capable of three ideas builds 
the palaces and senates of civilised society out of mud, 
be it at the top or the bottom of an ocean. Can either 
you or I desire that the destinies of France shall be 
swayed by coxcombical artisans who think themselves 
superior to every man who writes grammar, and whose 
idea of a commonwealth is the confiscation of private 
property?” 

Rameau, thoroughly puzzled by this discourse, 
bowed his head, and replied whisperingly, “Proceed. 
You are against the Empire, yet against the populace! 
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— What are you for? not, surely, the Legitimists? — are 
you Republican? Orleanist? or what?” 

“Your questions are very pertinent,” answered the 
Vicomte, courteously, “and my answer shall be very 
frank. I am against absolute rule, whether under a 
Buonaparte or a Bourbon. I am for a free State, 
whether under a constitutional hereditary sovereign 
like the English or Belgian, or whether, republican in 
name, it be less democratic than constitutional monarchy 
in practice, like the American. But as a man inter- 
ested in the fate of ‘ Le Sens Commun * I hold in pro- 
found disdain all crotchets for revolutionising the 
elements of Human Nature. Enough of this abstract 
talk. To the point. You are of course aware of the 
violent meetings held by the Socialists, nominally 
against the plebiscite , really against the Emperor him- 
self?” 

“Yes, I know at least that the working class are 
extremely discontented; the numerous strikes last 
month were not on a mere question of wages — they 
were against the existing forms of society. And the 
articles by Pierre Firmin which brought me into colli- 
sion with the Government, seemed to differ from what 
you now say. They approve those strikes; they ap- 
peared to sympathise with the revolutionary meetings 
at Belleville and Montmartre.” 

“Of course — we use coarse tools for destroying; 
we cast them aside for finer ones when we want to 
reconstruct.” 
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“I attended one of those meetings last night. See, 
I have a pass for all such assemblies, signed by some 
dolt who cannot even spell the name he assumes — 
‘ Pom-de-Tair. f A commissary of police sat yawning 
at the end of the orchestra, his secretary by his side, 
while the orators stammer out fragments of would-be 
thunderbolts. Commissary of police yawns more 
wearily than before, secretary disdains to use his pen, 
seizes his penknife and pares his nails. Up rises a 
wild-haired, weak-limbed silhouette of a man, and af- 
fecting a solemnity of mien which might have become 
the virtuous Guizot, moves this resolution — ‘The French 
people condemns Charles Louis Napoleon the Third 
to the penalty of perpetual hard labour/ Then up rises 
the commissary of police and says quietly, ‘I declare 
this meeting at an end/ 

“Sensation among the audience — they gesticulate 
— they screech — they bellow — the commissary puts 
on his greatcoat — the secretary gives a last touch to 
his nails and pockets his penknife — the audience dis- 
perses — the silhouette of a man effaces itself — all is 
over.” 

“You describe the scene most wittily,” said Ra- 
meau, laughing, but the laugh was constrained. A 
would-be cynic himself, there was a something grave 
and earnest in the real cynic that awed him. 

“What conclusion do you draw from such a scene, 
cher polte?” asked De Mauleon, fixing his keen quiet 
eyes on Rameau. 

“What conclusion? Well, that — that ” 
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“Yes, continue.” 

“That the audience were sadly degenerated from 
the time when Mirabeau said to a Master of the Cere- 
monies, “We are here by the power of the French 
people, and nothing but the point of the bayonet shall 
expel us/” 

“Spoken like a poet, a French poet. I suppose 
you admire M. Victor Hugo. Conceding that he 
would have employed a more sounding phraseology, 
comprising more absolute ignorance of men, times, 
* and manners in unintelligible metaphor and melodra- 
matic braggadocio, your answer might have been his; 
but pardon me if I add, it would not be that of Com- 
mon Sense” 

“Monsieur le Vicomte might rebuke me more 
politely,” said Rameau, colouring high. 

“Accept my apologies; I did not mean to rebuke, 
but to instruct. The times are not those of 1789. 
And Nature, ever repeating herself in the production, 
of coxcombs and blockheads, never repeats herself in 
the production of Mirabeaus. The Empire is doomed 
— doomed, because it is hostile to the free play of in- 
tellect. Any Government that gives absolute prepon- 
derance to the many is hostile to intellect, for intellect 
is necessarily confined to the few. 

“Intellect is the most revengeful of all the ele- 
ments of society. It cares not what the materials 
through which it insinuates or forces its way to its, 
seat. 

“I accept the aid of Pom-de-Tair . I do not de- 
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mean myself to the extent of writing articles that may 
favour the principles of Pom-de-Tair , signed in the 
name of Victor de Maul^on or of Pierre Firmin. 

“I will beg you, my dear editor, to obtain clever, 
smart writers, who know nothing about Socialists and 
Internationalists, who therefore will not commit l Le 
Sens Commun 9 by advocating the doctrines of those 
idiots, but who will flatter the vanity of the canaille — 
vaguely; write any stuff they please about the renown 
of Paris, ‘the eye of the world/ ‘the sun of the Euro- 
pean system/ &c., of the artisans of Paris as supply- 
ing soul to that eye and fuel to that sun — any blague 
of that sort — genre Victor Hugo; but nothing definite 
against life and property, nothing that may not be 
considered hereafter as the harmless extravagance of 
a poetic enthusiasm. You might write such articles 
yourself. In fine, I want to excite the multitude, and 
yet not to commit our journal to the contempt of the 
few. 

“Nothing is to be admitted that may bring the law 
upon us except it be signed by my name. There may 
be a moment in which it would be desirable for some- 
body to be sent to prison: in that case, I allow no 
substitute — I go myself. 

“Now you have my most secret thoughts. I in- 
trust them to your judgment with entire confidence. 
Monsieur Lebeau gave you a high character, which 
you have hitherto deserved. By the way, have you 
seen anything lately of that bourgeois conspirator V 9 

“No, his professed business of letter- writer or 
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agent is transferred to a clerk, who says M. Lebeau is 
abroad.” 

“Ah! I don’t think that is true. I fancy I saw him 
the other evening gliding along the lanes of Belleville. 
He is too confirmed a conspirator to be long out of 
Paris; no place like Paris for seething brains.” 

“Have you known M. Lebeau long?” asked Ra- 
meau. 

“Ay, many years. We are both Norman by birth, 
as you may perceive by something broad in our 
accent.” 

“Ha! I knew your voice was familiar to me; cer- 
tainly it does remind me of Lebeau’s.” 

“Normans are like each other in many things be- 
sides voice and accent — obstinacy, for instance, in 
clinging to ideas once formed; this makes them good 
friends and steadfast enemies. I would advise no man 
to make an enemy of Lebeau. 

“ Au revoir , cher confrere. Do not forget to present 
me to Mademoiselle Cicogna.” 
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CHAPTER II. 

On leaving De Mauleon and regaining his coups , 
Rameau felt at once bewildered and humbled, for he 
was not prepared for the tone of careless superiority 
which the Vicomte assumed over him. He had ex- 
pected to be much complimented, and he comprehended 
vaguely that he had been somewhat snubbed. He was 
not only irritated — he was bewildered, for De Maul^on’s 
political disquisitions did not leave any clear or de- 
finite idea on his mind as to the principles which as 
editor of the ‘ Sens Commun 9 he was to see adequately 
represented and carried out. In truth, Rameau was 
one of those numerous Parisian politicians who have 
read little and reflected less on the government of 
men and States. Envy is said by a great French 
writer to be the vice of Democracies. Envy certainly 
had made Rameau a democrat. He could talk and 
write glibly enough upon the themes of equality and 
fraternity, and was so far an ultra- democrat that he 
thought moderation the sign of a mediocre under- 
standing. 

De Mauteon’s talk, therefore, terribly perplexed 
him. It was unlike anything he had heard before. Its 
revolutionary professions, accompanied with so much 
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scorn for the multitude, and the things the multitude 
desired, were Greek to him. He was not shocked by 
the cynicism which placed wisdom in using the pas- 
sions of mankind as tools for the interests of an in- 
dividual; but he did not understand the frankness of 
its avowal. 

Nevertheless the man had dominated over and sub- 

» ' i* 

dued him. He recognised the power of his contributor 
without clearly analysing its nature — a power made up 
of large experience of life, of cold examination of 
doctrines that heated others — of patrician calm — of 
intellectual sneer — of collected confidence in self. 

Besides, Rameau felt, with a nervous misgiving, 
that in this man, who so boldly proclaimed his con- 
tempt for the instruments he used, he had found a 
master. De Mauleon, then, was sole proprietor of the 
journal from which Rameau drew his resources; might 
at any time dismiss him; might at any time involve 
the journal in penalties which, even if Rameau could 
escape in his official capacity as editor, still might 
stop the ‘Sens Commun / and with it Rameau’s luxuri- 
ous subsistence. 

Altogether the visit to De Mauleon had been any- 
thing but a pleasant one. He sought, as the carriage 
rolled on, to turn his thoughts to more agreeable sub- 
jects, and the image of Isaura rose before him. To 
do him justice he had learned to love this girl as well 
as his nature would permit: he loved her with the 
whole strength of his imagination, and though his 
heart was somewhat cold, his imagination was very 
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ardent. He loved her also with the whole strength of 
his vanity, and vanity was even a more preponderant 
organ of his system than imagination. To carry off as 
his prize one who had already achieved celebrity, 
whose beauty and fascination of manner were yet more 
acknowledged than her genius, would certainly be a 
glorious triumph. 

Every Parisian of Rameau’s stamp looks forward 
in marriage to a brilliant salon. What salon more 
brilliant than that which he and Isaura united could 
command! He had long conquered his early impulse 
of envy at Isaura’s success, — in fact that success had 
become associated with his own, and had contributed 
greatly’to his enrichment. So that to other motives of 
love he might add the prudential one of interest. Ra- 
meau well knew that his own vein of composition, 
however lauded by the cliques, and however unrivalled 
in his own eyes, was not one that brings much profit 
in the market. He compared himself to those poets 
who are too far in advance of their time to be quite 
as sure of bread and cheese as they are of immortal fame. 

But he regarded Isaura’s genius as of a lower order, 
and a thing in itself very marketable. Marry her, and 
the bread and cheese were so certain that he might 
elaborate as slowly as he pleased the verses destined 
to immortal fame. Then he should be independent of 
inferior creatures like Victor de Mauleon. But while 
Rameau convinced himself that he was passionately in 
love with Isaura, he could not satisfy himself that she 
was in love with him. 
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Though during the past year they had seen each 
other constantly, and their literary occupations had 
produced many sympathies between them — though he 
had intimated that many of his most eloquent love- 
poems were inspired by her — though he had asserted 
in prose, very pretty prose too, that she was all that 
youthful poets dream of, — yet she had hitherto treated 
such declarations with a playful laugh, accepting them 
as elegant compliments inspired by Parisian gallantry; 
and he felt an angry and sore foreboding that if he 
were to insist too seriously on the earnestness of their 
import and ask her plainly to be his wife, her refusal 
would be certain, and his visits to her house might be 
interdicted. 

Still Isaura was unmarried, still she had refused 
offers of marriage from men higher placed than him- 
self, — still he divined no one whom she could prefer. 
And as he now leaned back in his coups he muttered 
to himself, “Oh, if I could but get rid of that little 
demon Julie, I would devote myself so completely to 
winning Isaura’s heart that I must succeed! — but how 
to get rid of Julie? She so adores me, and is so head- 
strong! She is capable of going to Isaura — showing 
my letters — making such a scene!” 

Here he checked the carriage at a cafS on the 
Boulevard, — descended, imbibed two glasses of ab- 
sinthe, — and then feeling much emboldened, re- 
mounted his coups and directed the driver to Isaura’s 
apartment. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Yes, celebrities are of rapid growth in the salons 
of Paris. Far more solid than that of Rameau, far 

more brilliant than that of De Mauleon, was the cele- 

• • 

brity which Isaura had now acquired. She had been 

unable to retain the pretty suburban villa at A . 

The owner wanted to alter and enlarge it for his 
own residence, and she had been persuaded by Sig- 
nora Venosta, who was always sighing for fresh salons 
to conquer, to remove (towards the close of the pre- 
vious year) to apartments in the centre of the Parisian 
beau monde . Without formally professing to receive, 
on one evening in the week her salon was open to 
those who had eagerly sought her acquaintance — 
comprising many stars in the world of fashion, as 
well as those in the world of art and letters. And 
as she had now wholly abandoned the idea of the 
profession for which her voice had been cultivated, 
she no longer shrank from the exercise of her sur- 
passing gift of song for the delight of private friends. 
Her physician had withdrawn the interdict on such 
exercise. 

His skill, aided by the rich vitality of her consti- 
tution, had triumphed over all tendencies to the ma- 
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lady for which he had been consulted. To hear Isaura 
Cicogna sing in her own house was a privilege sought 
and prized by many who never read a word of her 
literary compositions. A good critic of a book is rare; 
but good judges of a voice are numberless. ,Adding 
this attraction of song to her youth, her beauty, her 
frank powers of converse — an innocent sweetness of 
manner free from all conventional affectation — and 
to the fresh novelty of a genius which inspired the 
young with enthusiasm and beguiled the old to indulg- 
ence, it was no wonder that Isaura became a celebrity 
at Paris. 

Perhaps it was a wonder that her head was not 
turned by the adulation that surrounded her. But I 
believe, be it said with diffidence, that a woman of 
mind so superior that the mind never pretends to 
efface the heart, is less intoxicated with flattery than 
a man equally exposed to it. 

It is the strength of her heart that keeps her head 
sober. Isaura had never yet overcome her first ro- 
mance of love; as yet, amid all her triumphs, there 
was not a day in which her thoughts did not wistfully, 
mournfully, fly back to those blessed moments in 
which she felt her cheek colour before a look, her 
heart beat at the sound of a footfall. Perhaps if there 
had been the customary finis to this young romance 
— the lover’s deliberate renunciation, his formal fare- 
well — the girl’s pride would ere this, have con- 
quered her affection, — possibly — who knows? — re-, 
placed it. 
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But, reader, be you male or female, have you ever 
known this sore trial of affection and pride, that from 
some cause or other, to you mysterious, the dear inter- 
course to which you had accustomed the secret life 
of your life, abruptly ceases; you know that a some- 
thing has come between you and the beloved which 
you cannot distinguish, cannot measure, cannot guess, 
and therefore cannot surmount; and you say to your- 
self at the dead of solitary night, “ Oh for an explana- 
tion! Oh for one meeting more! All might be so 
easily set right; or if not, I should know the worst, 
and knowing it, could conquer!” 

This trial was Isaura’s. There had been no ex- 
planation, no last farewell between her and Graham. 
She divined — no woman lightly makes a mistake there 
— that he loved her. She knew that this dread some- 
thing had intervened between her and him when he 
took leave of her before others so many months ago; 
that this dread something still continued — what was 
it? She was certain that it would vanish, could they 
but once meet again and not before others. Oh for 
such a meeting! 

She could not herself destroy hope. She could 
not marry another. She would have no heart to give 
to another while he was free, while in doubt if his 
heart was still her own. And thus her pride did not 
help her to conquer her affection. 

Of Graham Vane she heard occasionally. He had 
ceased to correspond with Savarin; but among those 
who most frequented her salon were the Morleys. 
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Americans so well educated and so well placed as the 
Morleys knew something about every Englishman of 
the social station of Graham Vane. Isaura learned 
from them that Graham, after a tour on the Conti- 
nent, had returned to England at the commencement 
of the year, had been invited to stand for Parliament, 
had refused, that his name was in the list published 
by the ‘Morning Post* of the Hite whose arrivals in 
London, or whose presence at dinner-tables, is re- 
corded as an event. That the ‘Athenaeum’ had 
mentioned a rumour that Graham Vane was the author 
of a political pamphlet which, published anonymously, 
had made no inconsiderable sensation. Isaura sent 
to England for that pamphlet: the subject was some- 
what dry, and the style, though clear and vigorous, 
was scarcely of the eloquence which wins the admira- 
tion of women; and yet she learned every word of it 
by heart. 

We know how little she dreamed that the cele- 
brity which she hailed as an approach to him was daily 
making her more remote. The sweet labours she 
undertook for that celebrity continued to be sweet- 
ened yet more by secret association with the ab- 
sent one. How many of the passages most admired 
could never have been written had he been never 
known! 

And she blessed those labours the more that they 
upheld her from the absolute feebleness of sickened 
reverie, beguiled her from the gnawing torture of un- 
satisfied conjecture. She did comply with Madame 
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de Grantmesnil’s command — did pass from the dusty 
beaten road of life into green fields and along flowery 
river-banks, and did enjoy that ideal by-world. 

But still the one image which reigned over her 
human heart moved beside her in the gardens of 
fairyland. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Isaura was seated in her pretty salon , with the 
Venosta, M. Savarin, the Morleys, and the financier 
Louvier, when Rameau was announced. • 

“Ha!” cried Savarin, “we were just discussing a 
matter which nearly concerns you, cher polte . I have 
not seen you since the announcement that Pierre 
Firmin is no other than Victor de Mauleon. Ma foi , 
that worthy seems likely to be as dangerous with his 
pen as he was once with his sword. The article in 
which he revealed himself makes a sharp lunge on the 
Government. 

% 

“Take care of yourself. When hawks and night- 
ingales fly together the hawk may escape, and the 
nightingale complain of the barbarity of kings, in a 
cage: ‘flebiliter gemens infelix avis/” 

“He is not fit to conduct a journal,” replied 
Rameau, magniloquently, “who will not brave a 
danger for his body in defence of the right to in- 
finity for his thought.” 

“Bravo!” said Mrs. Morley, clapping her pretty 
hands. “That speech reminds me of home. The 
French are very much like the Americans in their 
style of oratory.” 
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“So,” said Louvier, “my old friend the Vicomte 
has come out as a writer, a politician, a philosopher; 
I feel hurt that he kept this secret from me despite 
our intimacy. I suppose you knew it from the first, 
M. Rameau]” 

“No, I was as much taken by surprise as the 
rest of the world. You have long known M. de 
Mauleon?” 

“Yes, I may say we began life together — that is, 
much at the same time.” 

“What is he like in appearance]” asked Mrs. 
Morley. 

“The ladies thought him very handsome when he 
was young,” replied Louvier. “He is still a fine- 
looking man, about my height.” 

“I should like to know him!” cried Mrs. Morley, 
“if only to tease that husband of mine. He refuses 
me the dearest of woman’s rights. — I can’t make him 
jealous.” 

“You may have the opportunity of knowing this 
ci-devant Lovelace very soon,” said Rameau, “for he 
has begged me to present him to Mademoiselle Cicogna, 
and I will ask her permission to do so, on Thursday 
evening when she receives.” 

Isaura, who had hitherto attended very listlessly 
to the conversation, bowed assent. “Any friend of 
yours will be welcome. But I own the articles signed 
' in the name of Pierre Firmin do not prepossess me in 
favour of their author.” 
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“Why so?” asked Louvier; “surely you are not an 
Imperialist f” 

“Nay, I do not pretend to be a politician at all, 
but there is something in the writing of Pierre Firmin 
that pains and chills me.” 

“Yet the secret of its popularity,” said Savarin, 
“is that it says what every one says — only better.” 

“I see now that it is exactly that which displeases 
me; it is the Paris talk condensed into epigram: the 
graver it is the less it elevates — the lighter it is, the 
more it saddens.” 

“That is meant to hit me,” said Savarin, with his 
sunny laugh — “me whom you call cynical.” 

“No, dear M. Savarin; for above all your cyni- 
cism is genuine gaiety, and below it solid kindness. 
You have that which I do not find in M. de Mauleon’s 
writing, nor often in the talk of the salons — you have 
youthfulness.” 

“Youthfulness at sixty — flatterer!” 

“Genius does not count its years by the almanac,” 
said Mrs. Morley. “I know what Isaura means — she 
is quite right; there is a breath of winter in M. de 
Mauleon’s style, and an odour of fallen leaves. Not 
that his diction wants vigour; on the contrary, it is 
crisp with hoar-frost. But the sentiments conveyed 
by the diction are those of a nature sear and withered. 
And it is in this combination of brisk words and 
decayed feelings that his writing represents the talk 
and mind of Paris. He and Paris are always fault- 
finding: fault-finding is the attribute of old age.” 
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Colonel Morley looked round with pride, as much 
as to say — “clever talker, my wife.” 

Savarin understood that look, and replied to it 
courteously. “Madame has a gift of expression which 
Emile de Girardin can scarcely surpass. But when 
she blames us for fault-finding, can she expect the 
friends of liberty to praise the present style of things?” 

“I should be obliged to the friends of liberty,” 
said the Colonel, drily, “to tell me how that state of 
things is to be mended. I find no enthusiasm for the 
Orleanists, none for a Republic; people sneer at re- 
ligion; no belief in a cause, no adherence to an 
opinion. But the worst of it is that, like all people 
who are blasts , the Parisians are eager for strange ex- 
citement, and ready to listen to any oracle who 
promises a relief from indifferentism. This it is which 
makes the Press more dangerous in France than it is 
in any other country. Elsewhere the Press sometimes 
leads, sometimes follows, public opinion. Here there 
is no public opinion to consult, and instead of opinion 
the Press represents passion.” 

“My dear Colbnel Morley,” said Savarin, “I hear 
you very often say that a Frenchman cannot under- 
stand America. Permit me to observe that an Ameri- 
can cannot understand France — or at least Paris. A 
propos of Paris — that is a large speculation of yours, 
Louvier, in the new suburb.” 

“And a very sound one; I advise you to invest 
in it. I can secure you at present 5 per cent on the 
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rental; that is nothing — the houses will be worth 
double when the Rue de Louvier is completed” 

“Alas! I have no money; my new journal absorbs 
all my capital.” 

“Shall I transfer the moneys I hold for you, 
Signorina, and add to them whatever you may have 
made by your delightful roman, as yet lying idle, to 
this investment? I cannot say more in its favour than 
this — I have embarked a very large portion of my 
capital in the Rue de Louvier, and I flatter myself 
that I am not one of those men who persuade their 
friends to do a foolish thing by setting them the ex- 
ample.” 

“Whatever you advise on such a subject,” said 
Isaura, graciously, “is sure to be as wise as it is 
kind?” 

“You consent, then?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Here the Venosta, who had been listening with 
great attention to Louvier’s commendation of this in- 
vestment, drew him aside, and whispered in his ear — 
“I suppose, M. Louvier, that one can’t put a little 
money — a very little mone)/ — poco-poco-pocolino , into 
your street.” 

“Into my street! Ah, I understand — into the 
speculation of the Rue de Louvier! certainly you can.- 
Arrangements are made on purpose to suit the con- 
venience of the smallest capitalists — from 500 francs 
upwards.” 

“And you feel quite sure that we shall double our 
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money when the street is completed — I should not 
like to have my brains in my heels.” * 

“More than double it, I hope, long before the 
street is completed .” 

“I have saved a little money — very little. I have 
no relations, and I mean to leave it all to the Signorina; 
and if it could be doubled, why, there would be twice 
as much to leave her.” 

“So there would,” said Louvier. “You can’t do 
better than put it all into the Rue de Louvier. I will 
send you the necessary papers to-morrow, when I send 
hers to the Signorina.” 

Louvier here turned to address himself to Colonel 
Morley, but finding that degenerate son of America 
indisposed to get cent per cent for his money when 
offered by a Parisian, he very soon took his leave. 
The other visitors followed his example except Rameau, 
who was left alone with the Venosta and Isaura. The 
former had no liking for Rameau, who showed her 
none of the attentions her innocent vanity demanded, 
and she soon took herself off to her own room to 
calculate the amount of her savings, and dream of the 
Rue de Louvier and “golden joys.” 

Rameau approaching his chair to Isaura’s then 
commenced conversation, drily enough, upon pecu- 
niary matters; acquitting himself of the mission with 
which De Mauleon had charged him, the request for 
a new work from her pen for the ‘ Sens Commun and 

* “Avert il cervello nella calcagna vi z., to act without prudent reflec- 
tion. 
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the terms that ought to be asked for compliance. 
The young lady-author shrank from this talk. Her 
private income, though modest, sufficed for her wants, 
and she felt a sensitive shame in the sale of her 
thoughts and fancies. 

Putting hurriedly aside the mercantile aspect of 
the question, she said that she had no other work in 
her mind at present — that, whatever her vein of in- 
vention might be, it flowed at its own will and could 
not be commanded. 

“Nay,” said Rameau, “this is not true. We fancy, 
in our hours of indolence, that we must wait for in- 
spiration; but once force ourselves to work, and ideas 
spring forth at the wave of the pen. You may be- 
lieve me here — I speak from experience: I, compelled 
to work, and in modes not to my taste — I do my 
task I know not how. I rub the lamp, ‘the genius 
comes. , ” 

“I have read in some English author that motive 
power is necessary to continued labour: you have 
motive power, I have none.” 

“I do not quite understand you.” , 

“I mean that a strong ruling motive is required 
to persist in any regular course of action that needs 
effort: the motive with the majority of men is the 
need of subsistence; with a large number (as in trades 
or professions), not actually want, but a desire of 
gain, and perhaps of ‘distinction , in their calling: the 
desire of professional distinction expands into the 
longings for more comprehensive fame, more exalted 
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honours, with the few who become great writers, sol-* 
diers, statesmen, orators.” 

“And do you mean to say you have no such 
motive 1” 

“None in the sting of want, none in the desire of, 
gain.” 

“But fame!” 

“Alas! I thought so once. I know not now — I 
begin to doubt if fame should be sought by women.” 
This was said very dejectedly. 

“Tut, dearest Signorina! what gadfly has stung 
you? Your doubt is a weakness unworthy of your 
intellect; and even were it not, genius is destiny and 
will be obeyed: you must write, despite yourself — and 
your writing must bring fame, whether you wish it or 
not.” 

Isaura was silent, her head drooped on her breast 
— there were tears in her downcast eyes. 

Rameau took her hand, which she yielded to him 
passively, and clasping it in both his own, he rushed 
on impulsively. 

“Oh, I know what these misgivings are when we 
feel ourselves solitary, unloved: how often have they 
been mine! But how different would labour be if 
shared and sympathised with by a congenial mind, by 
a heart that beats in unison with one’s own!” 

Isaura’s breast heaved beneath her robe, she sighed 
softly. 

“And then how sweet the fame of which the one 
we love is proud! how trifling becomes the pang of 
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some malignant depreciation, which a word from the 
beloved one can soothe! O Signorina! O Isaura! are 
we not made for each other? Kindred pursuits, hopes 
and fears in common; the same race to run, the same 
goal to win! .1 need a motive, stronger than I have 
yet known for the persevering energy that insures 
success: supply to me that motive. Let me think that 
whatever I win in the strife of the world is a tribute 
to Isaura. No, do not seek to withdraw this hand, 
let me claim it as mine for life. I love you as man* 
never loved before — do not reject my love.” 

They say the woman who hesitates is lost Isaura 
hesitated, but was not yet lost The words she lis- 
tened to moved her deeply. Offers of marriage she 
had already received: one from a rich middle-aged 
noble, a devoted musical virtuoso; one from a young 
avocat fresh from the provinces, and somewhat calculat- 
ing on her dot; one from a timid but enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of her genius and her beauty, himself rich, 
handsome, of good birth, but with shy manners and 
faltering tongue. 

But these had made their proposals with the formal 
respect habitual to French decorum in matrimonial 
proposals. Words so eloquently impassioned as Gus- 
tave Rameau's had. never before thrilled her ears. 
Yes, she was deeply moved; and yet, by that very 
emotion, she knew that it was not to the love of this 
wooer that her heart responded. 

There is a circumstance in the history of court- 
ship familiar to the experience of many women, that 
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* * * * * * 

while the suitor is pleading his cause, his language 

may touch every fibre in the heart of his listener, yet 
substitute, as it were, another presence for his own. 
She may be saying to herself, “Oh that another had 
said those words!” and be dreaming Of the other, 
while she hears the one. 

Thus it was now with Isaura, and not till Rameau's 
voice had ceased did that dream pass away, and with 
a slight shiver she turned her face towards the wooer, 
sadly and pityingly. 

“It cannot be,” she said, in a low whisper; “I 
were not worthy of your love could I accept it Forget 
that you have so spoken; let me still be a friend ad- 
miring your genius, interested in your career. I can- 
not be more. Forgive me if I unconsciously led you 
to think I could, I am so grieved to pain you.” 

“Am I to understand,” said Rameau, coldly, for 
his amour propre was resentful, “that the proposals of 
another have been more fortunate than mine?” And 
he named the youngest and comeliest of those whom 
she had rejected. 

“Certainly not,” said Isaura. 

Rameau rose and went to the window, tumiUg his 
face from her. In reality he was striving to collect 
his thoughts and decide on the course it were most 
prudent for him now to pursue. The fumes of the 
absinthe which had, despite his previous forebodings, 
emboldened him to hazard his avowal, had now sub- 
sided into the languid reaction which is generally 
consequent on that treacherous stimulus, a reaction 
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not unfavourable to passionless reflection. He knew 
that if he said he could not conquer his love, he 
would still cling to hope, and trust to perseverance 
and time, he should compel Isaura to forbid his visits, 
and break off their familiar intercourse. This would 

% 

be fatal to the chance of yet winning her, and would 
also be of serious disadvantage to his more worldly 
interests. Her literary aid might become essential to 
the journal on which his fortunes depended; and at 
all events, in her conversation, in her encouragement, 
in her sympathy with the pains and joys of his career, 
he felt a support, a comfort, nay, an inspiration. For 
the spontaneous gush of her fresh thoughts and fancies 
served to recruit his own jaded ideas, and enlarge his 
own stinted range of invention. No, he could not 
commit himself to the risk of banishment from Isaura. 

And mingled with meaner motives for discretion, 
there was one of which he was but vaguely conscious, 
purer and nobler. In the society of this girl, in whom 
whatever was strong and high in mental organisation 
became so sweetened into feminine grace by gentle- 
ness of temper and kindliness of disposition, Rameau 
felt himself a better man. The virgin-like dignity with 
which she moved, so untainted by a breath of scandal, 
amid salons in which the envy of virtues doubted 
sought to bring innocence itself into doubt, warmed 
into a genuine reverence the cynicism of his professed 
creed. 

While with her, while under her chastening in- 
fluence, he was sensible of a poetry infused within 
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him far more true to the Camcenae than all he had 
elaborated into verse. In these moments he was 
ashamed of the vices he had courted as distractions. 
He imagined that, with her all his own, it would be 
easy to reform. 

No; to withdraw wholly froiri Isaura was to re- 
nounce his sole chance of redemption. 

While these thoughts, which it takes so' long to 
detail, passed rapidly through his brain, he felt a 
soft touch on his arm, and, turning his face slowly, 
encountered the tender, compassionate eyes of Isaura. 

“Be consoled, dear friend,” she said, with a smile, 
half cheering, half mournful. “Perhaps for all true 
artists the solitary lot is the best.” 

“I will try to think so,” answered Rameau; “and 
meanwhile I thank you with a full heart for the sweet- 
ness with which you have checked my presumption — 
the presumption shall not be repeated. Gratefully I 
accept the friendship you deign to tender me. You 
bid me forget the words I uttered. Promise in turn 
that you will forget them — or at least consider them 
withdrawn. You will receive me still as friend?” 

“As friend, surely; yes. Do we not both need 
friends?” She held out her hand as she spoke; he 
bent over it, kissed it with respect , and the interview 
thus closed. 
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CHAPTER V. 


It was late in the evening of that day when a man 
who had the appearance of a decent bourgeois , in the 
lower grades of that comprehensive class, entered one 
of the streets in the Faubourg Montmartre, tenanted 
chiefly by artisans. He paused at the open doorway 
of a tall narrow house, and drew back as he heard 
footsteps descending a very gloomy staircase. 

The light from a gas lamp on the street fell full 
on the face of the person thus quitting the house — the 
face of a young and handsome man, dressed with the 
quiet elegance which betokened one of higher rank or 
fashion than that neighbourhood was habituated to 
find among its visitors. The first comer retreated 
promptly into the shade, and, as by sudden impulse, 
drew his hat low down over his eyes. 

The other man did not, however, observe him, went 
his way with quick step along the street, and entered 
another house some yards distant. 

“What can that pious Bourbonite do here!” mut-r 
tered the first comer. “Can he be a conspirator! 
Diable! ’tis as dark as Erebus on that staircase.” 

Taking cautious hold of the banister, the man now 
ascended the stairs. On the landing of the first floor 
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there was a gas lamp which threw upward a faint ray 
that finally died at the third story. But at that third 
story the man's journey ended; he pulled a bell at the 
door to the right, and in another moment or so the 
door was opened by a young woman of twenty-eight 
or thirty, dressed very simply, but with a certain neat- 
ness not often seen in the wives of artisans in the 
Faubourg Montmartre. Her face, which, though pale 
and delicate, retained much of the beauty of youth, 
became clouded as she recognised the visitor; evidently 
the visit was not welcome to her. 

“Monsieur Lebeau again !” she exclaimed, shrink- 
' ing back. 

“At your service, chlre dame . The goodman is of 
course at home? Ah, I catch sight of him,” and slid- 
ing by the woman, M. Lebeau passed the narrow lobby 
in which she stood, through the open door conduct- 
ing into the room in which Armand Monnier was 
seated, his chin propped on his hand, his elbow rest- 
ing on a table, looking abstractedly into space. In a 
corner of the room two small children were playing 
languidly with a set of bone tablets, inscribed with the 
letters of the alphabet. But whatever the children were 
doing with the alphabet, they were certainly not learn- 
ing to read from it 

The room was of fair size and height, and by no 
means barely or shabbily furnished. There was a pretty 
clock on the mantelpiece. On the wall were hung 
designs for the decoration of apartments, and shelves 
on which were ranged a few books. 
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The window was open, and on the sill were placed 
flower-pots; you could scent the odour they wafted 
into the room. 

Altogether it was an apartment suited to a skilled 
artisan earning high wages. From the room we are 
now in, branched on one side a small but commodi- 
ous kitchen; on the other side, on which the door was 
screened by a portttre, with a border prettily worked 
by female hands — some years ago, for it was faded 
now — was a bedroom, communicating with one of less 
size in which the children slept. We do not enter 
those additional rooms, but it may be well here to 
mention them as indications of the comfortable state 
of an intelligent skilled artisan of Paris, who thinks he 
can better that state by some revolution which may 
ruin his employer. 

Monnier started up at the entrance of Lebeau, and 
his face showed that he did not share the dislike to 
the visit which that of the female partner of his life 
had evinced. On the contrary, his smile was cordial, 
and there was a hearty ring in the voice which cried 
out — 

“I am glad to see you — something to do? Eh?” 
“Always ready to work for liberty, mon brave” 

“I hope so: what’s in the wind now?” 

“O Armand, be prudent — be prudent!” cried the 
woman, piteously. “Do not lead him into further mis- 
chief, Monsieur Lebeau:” as she faltered forth the last 
words, she bowed her head over the two little ones, 
and her voice died in sobs. 
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“Monnier,” said Lebeau, gravely, “Madame is right. 
I ought not to lead you into further mischief; there 
are three in the room who have better claims on you 
than ” 

“The cause of the millions,” interrupted Monnier. 

“No.” 

He approached the woman and took up one of the 
children very tenderly, stroking back its curls and kiss- 
ing the face, which, if before surprised and saddened 
by the mothers sob, now smiled gaily under the fathers 
kiss. 

“Canst thou doubt, my Heloise,” said the artisan, 
mildly, “that whatever I do thou and these are not 
uppermost in my thoughts'? I act for thine interest 
and theirs — the world as it exists is the foe of you 
three. The world I would replace it by will be more 
friendly.” 

The poor woman made no reply, but as he drew 
her towards him, she leant her head upon his breast 
and wept quietly. Monnier led her thus from the room 
whispering words of soothing. The children followed 
the parents into the adjoining chamber. In a few 
minutes Monnier returned, shutting the door behind 
him and drawing the portttre close. 

“ You will excuse me, Citizen, and my poor wife — 
wife she is to me and to all who visit here, though 
the law says she is not.” 

“I respect Madame the more for her dislike to my- 
self,” said Lebeau, with a somewhat melancholy smile. 

“Not dislike to you personally, Citizen, but dislike 
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to the business which she connects with your visits, 
and she is more than usually agitated on that subject 
this evening, because, just before you came, another 
visitor had produced a great effect on her feelings — 
poor dear H&oise!” 

“Indeed! how?” 

“Well, I was employed in the winter in redecorat- 
ing the salon and boudoir of Madame de Vandemar; 
her son, M. Raoul, took great interest in superintend- 
ing the details. He would sometimes talk to me very 
civilly, not only on my work, but on other matters. 
It seems that Madame now wants something done to 
the salle-b-manger , and asked old Gerard — my late 
master, you know — to send me. . Of course he said 
that was impossible — for, though I was satisfied with 
my own wages, I had induced his other men to strike, 
and was one of the ringleaders in the recent strike of 
artisans in general — a dangerous man, and he would 

V 

have nothing more to do with me. So M. Raoul came 
to see and talk with me — scarce gone before you rang 
at the bell — you might have almost met him on the 
stairs.” 

“I saw a beau monsieur come out of the house. 
And so his talk has affected Madame.” 

“Very much; it was quite brother-like. He is one 
of the religious set, and they always get at the weak 
side of the soft sex.” 

“Ay,” said Lebeau, thoughtfully; “if religion were 
banished from the laws of men,. it would still find a 
refuge in the hearts of women. But Raoul de Vande- 
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mar did not presume to preach to Madame upon the 
sin of loving you and your children 1” 

“I should like to have heard him preach to her,” 
cried Monnier, fiercely. “No, he only tried to reason 
with me about matters he could not understand.” 

“Strikes?” 

“Well, not exactly strikes — he did not contend 
that we workmen had not full right to combine and 
to strike for obtaining fairer money’s worth for our 
work; but he tried to persuade me that where, as in 
my case, it was not a matter of wages, but of political 
principle — of war against capitalists — I could but in- 
jure myself and mislead others. He wanted to recon- 
cile me to old Gerard, or to let him find me employ- 
ment elsewhere; and when I told him that my. honour 
forbade me to make terms for myself till those with 
whom I was joined were satisfied, he said, ‘But if this 
lasts much longer, your children will not look so rosy;’ 
then poor Heloise began to wring her hands and cry, 
and he took me aside and wanted to press money on 
me as a loan. He spoke so kindly that I could not 
be angry; but when he found I would take nothing, 
he asked me about some families in the street of 
whom he had a list, and who, he was informed, were 
in great distress, That is true; I am feeding some of 
them myself out of my savings. You see, this young 
Monsieur belongs to a society of men, many as young 
as he is, which visits the poor and dispenses charity. 
1 did not feel I had a right to refuse aid for others, 
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and I told him where his money would be best spent. 

I suppose he went. there when he left me.” 

“I know the society you mean, that of St. Francois 
de Sales. It comprises some of the most ancient of 
that old noblesse to which the ouvriers in the great 
Revolution were so remorseless.” 

“We ouvriers are wiser now; we see that in assail- 
ing them , we gave ourselves worse tyrants in the new 
aristocracy of the capitalists. Our quarrel now is that 
of artisans against employers.” 

“Of course, I am aware of that; but to leave 
general politics, tell me frankly, How has the strike 
affected you as yet? I mean in purse? Can you ■ 
-stand its pressure? If not, you are above the false 
pride of not taking help from me, a fellow-con- 
spirator, though you were justified in refusing it when 
offered by Raoul de Vandemar, the servant of the 
Church.” 

“Pardon, I refuse aid from any one, except for the 
common cause. But do not fear for me, I am not 
pinched as yet. I have had high wages for some 
years, and since I and Heloise came together, I have 
not wasted a sou out of doors, except in the way of 
public duty, such as making converts at the Jean 
Jacques and elsewhere; a glass of beer and a pipe 
don’t cost much. And Heloise is such a housewife, 
so thrifty, scolds me if I buy her a ribbon, poor love! 
No wonder that I would pull down a society that 
dares to scoff at her — dares to say she is not my wife, 
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and her children are basebom. No, I have some 
savings left yet. War to society, war to the knife!” 
“Monnier,” said Lebeau, in a voice that evinced 
emotion, “listen to me: I have received injuries from 
society which, when they were fresh, half maddened 
me — that is twenty years ago. I would then have 
thrown myself into any plot against society that prof- 
fered revenge; but society, my friend, is a wall of very 
strong masonry, as it now stands; it may be sapped 
in the course of a thousand years, but stormed in a 
day — no. You dash your head against it — you scatter 
your brains, and you dislodge a stone. Society smiles 
in scorn, effaces the stain, and replaces the stone. I 
no longer war against society. I do war against a 
system in that society which is hostile to me — systems 
in France are easily overthrown. I say this because I 
want to use you, and I do not want to deceive.” 
“Deceive me, bah! You are an honest man,” cried 
Monnier; and he seized Lebeau’s hand, and shook it 
with warmth and vigour. ~ ; 

“But for you I should have been a mere grumbler. 
No doubt I should have cried out where the shoe 
pinched, and railed against laws that vex me; but from 
the moment you first talked to me I became a new 
man. You taught me to act, as Rousseau and Ma- 
dame de Grantmesnil had taught me to think and to 
feel. There is my brother, a grumbler too, but pro- 
fesses to have a wiser head than mine. He is always 
warning me against you — against joining a strike — 
against doing anything to endanger my skin. I always 
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went by his advice till yoa taught me that it is well 
enough for women to talk and complain; men should 
dare and do.” 

“Nevertheless,” said Lebeau, “your brother is a 
safer counsellor to a pbre de famille than I. I repeat 
what I have so often said before: I desire, and I re- 
solve, that the Empire of M. Buonaparte shall be over- 
thrown. I see many concurrent circumstances to 
render that desire and resolve of practicable fulfilment. 
You desire and resolve the same thing. Up to that 
point we can work together. I have encouraged your 
action only so far as it served my design; but I sepa- 
rate from you the moment you would ask me to aid 
your design in the hazard of experiments which the 
world has never yet favoured, and trust me, Monnier, 
the world never will favour.” 

“That remains to be seen,” said Monnier, with 
compressed, obstinate lips. “Forgive me, but you are 
not young; you belong to an old school.” 

“Poor young man!” said Lebeau, readjusting his 
spectacles, “I recognise in you the genius of Paris, be 
the genius good or evil. Paris is never warned by 
experience. Be it so. I want you so much, your 
enthusiasm is so fiery, that I can concede no more to 
the mere sentiment which makes me say to myself, ‘It 
is a shame to use this great-hearted, wrong-headed 
creature for my personal ends. 1 I come at once to 
the point — that is, the matter on which I seek you 
this evening. At my suggestion, you have been a 
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ringleader in strikes which have terribly shaken the 
Imperial system, more than its Ministers deem; now I 
want a man like you to assist in a bold demonstration 
against the Imperial resort to a rural priest-ridden suf- 
frage, on the part of the enlightened working class of 
Paris.” 

“Good!” said Monnier. 

“In a day or two the result of the plebiscite will 
be known. The result of universal suffrage will be 
enormously in favour of the desire expressed by one 
man.” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Monnier, stoutly. “France 
cannot be so hoodwinked by the priests.” 

“Take what I say for granted,” resumed Lebeau, 
calmly. “On the 8th of this month we shall know 
the amount of the majority — some millions of French 
votes. I want Paris to separate itself from France, 
and declare against those blundering millions. I want 
an Smeuie , or rather a menacing demonstration — not a 
premature revolution, mind. You must avoid blood- 
shed.” 

“It is easy to say that beforehand; but when a 
crowd of men once meets in the streets of Paris ” 

“It can do much by meeting, and cherishing re- 
sentment if the meeting be dispersed by an armed 
force, which it would be waste of life to resist.” 

“We shall see when the time comes,” said Mon-- 
nier, with a fierce gleam in his bold eyes. 

“I tell you, all that is required at this moment is 
an evident protest of the artisans of Paris against the 
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votes of the ‘rurals* of France. Do you comprehend 
me?” 

“I think so; if not, I obey. What we ouvrurs 
want is what we have not got — a head to dictate 
action to us.” 

“See to this, then. Rouse the men you can com- 
mand. I will take care that you have plentiful aid 
from foreigners. We may trust to the confreres of 
our council to enlist Poles and Italians; Gaspard 
le Noy will turn out the volunteer rioters at his com- 
mand. Let the tmeuie be within, say a week, after the 
vote of the plebiscite is taken. You, will need that 
time to prepare.” 

“Be contented — it shall be done.” 

“Good night, then.” Lebeau leisurely took up his 
hat and drew on his gloves — then, as; il struck by a 
sudden thought, he turned briskly on the artisan and 
said in quick blunt tones — 

“Armand Monnier, explain to me why it is that 
you — a Parisian artisan, the type of a, class the most 
insubordinate, the most self-conceited, that exists on 
the face of earth — take without question, with so 
docile a submission, the orders of a man who plainly 
tells you he does not sympathise in your, ultimate 
objects, of whom you really know* very little, and 
whose views you candidly own you think are those of 
an old and obsolete school of political reasoners.” 
“You puzzle me to explain,” said Monnier, with- 
an ingenuous laugh, that brightened up features stern 
and hard, though comely when in repose. “Partly, 
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because you are so straightforward, and do not talk 
blague; partly, because I don’t think the class I belong 
to would stir an inch unless we had a leader of an- 
other class — and you give me at least that leader. 
Again, you go to that first stage which we all agree 
to take, and — — well, do you want me to explain 
more?” 

“Yes.” 

“Eh bien! you have warned me, like an honest 
' man; like an honest man I warn you. That first step 
we take together; I want to go a step further; you 
retreat, you say, ‘No:’ I reply you are committed; 
that further step you must take, or I cry * traitrel — 
d la lanterned You talk of ‘ superior experience : 9 
bah! what does experience really tell you? Do you 
suppose that Louis Egalite, when he began to plot 
against Louis XVIII., meant to vote for his kinsman’s 
execution by the guillotine? Do you suppose that 
Robespierre, when he commenced his career as the 
foe of capital punishment, foresaw that he should be 
the Minister of the Reign of Terror? Not a bit of it. 
Each was committed by his use of those he designed 
for his tools: so must you be — or you perish.” 

Lebeau, leaning against the door, heard the frank 
avowal he had courted without betraying a change of 
countenance. But when Armand Monnier had done, 
a, slight movement of his lips showed emotion; was it 
of fear or disdain? 

“Monnier,” he said, gently; “I am so much 
obliged to you for the manly speech you have made. 

4 * 
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The scruples which my conscience had before enter- 
tained are dispelled. I dreaded lest I, a declared 
wolf, might seduce into peril an innocent sheep. I 
see I have to deal with a wolf of younger vigour and 
sharper fangs than myself; so much the better: obey 
my orders now ; leave it to time to say whether I obey 
yours later. Au revoir” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Isaura’s apartment, on the following Thursday 
evening, was more filled than usual. Besides her 
habitual devotees in the artistic or literary world, 
there were diplomatists and deputies commixed with 
many fair chiefs of la jeunesse dorte; amongst the 
latter the brilliant Enguerrand de Vandemar, who, 
deeming the acquaintance of every celebrity essential 
to his own celebrity, in either Carthage, the beau 
monde , or the demi-monde , had, two Thursdays before, 
made -Louvier attend her soirle and present him. 
Louvier, though gathering to his own salons authors 
and artists, very rarely favoured their rooms with his 
presence; he did not adorn Isaura’s party that evening. 
But Duplessis was there, in compensation. It had 
chanced that Valerie had met Isaura at some house in 
the past winter, and conceived an enthusiastic affec- 
tion for her: since then, Valerie came very often to 
see her, and made a point of dragging with her to 
Isaura’s Thursday riunions her obedient father. Soirtes , 
musical or literary, were not much in his line; but he 
had no pleasure like that of pleasing his spoilt child. 
Our old friend Frederic Lemercier was also one of 
Isaura’s guests that night. He had become more and 
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more intimate with Duplessis, and Duplessis had in- 
troduced him to the fair Valerie as U un jeune komme 
plein de moyens , qui ira loin .” 

Savarin was there of course, and brought with him 
an English gentleman of the name of Bevil, as well 
known at Paris as in London — invited everywhere — 
popular everywhere, — one of those welcome con- 
tributors to the luxuries of civilised society who trade 
in gossip, sparing no pains to get the pick of it, and 
exchanging it liberally sometimes for a haunch; of 
venison, sometimes for a cup of tea. His gossip not 
being adulterated with malice was in high repute for 
genuine worth. 

If Bevil said, “This story is a fact,” you no more 
thought of doubting him than you would doubt Roth- 
schild if he said, “This is Lafitte of *48.” 

Mr. Bevil was at present on a very short stay at 
Paris, and, naturally wishing to make the most of his 
time, he did not tarry beside Savarin, but, after being 
introduced to Isaura, flitted here and there through 
the assembly. 

**Apis Matinoe 
More modoque — 

Grata carpentis thyma” — 

The bee proffers honey, but bears a sting. 

The room was at its fullest when Gustave Rameau 
entered, accompanied by Monsieur de Mauldon. 

Isaura was agreeably surprised by the impression 
made on her by the Vicomte’s appearance and manner. 
His writings, and such as she had heard of his earlier 
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repute, had prepared her to see a man decidedly old, 
of withered aspect and sardonic smile — aggressive in 
demeanour — .forward or contemptuous in his very 
politeness — a Mephistopheles engrafted on the stem 
of a Don Juan. She was startled by the sight of one 
who, despite his forty-eight years — and at Paris a man 
is generally older at forty-eight than he is elsewhere — 
seemed in the zenith of ripened manhood — startled 
yet more by the singular modesty of a deportment 
too thoroughly high-bred not to be quietly simple — 
startled most by a melancholy expression in eyes that 
could be at times soft, though always so keen, and 
in the grave pathetic smile which seemed to disarm 
censure of past faults in saying, “I have known sor- 
rows.” 

He did not follow up his introduction to his 
young hostess by any of the insipid phrases of com- 
pliment to which she was accustomed; but, after ex- 
pressing in grateful terms his thanks for the honour 
she had permitted Rameau to confer on him, he 
moved aside, as if he had no right to detain her 
from other guests more worthy her notice, towards 
the doorway, taking his place by Enguerrand amidst 
a group of men of whom Duplessis was the central 
figure. 

At that time — the first week in May 1870 — all 
who were then in Paris will remember there were two 
subjects uppermost in the mouths of men: first, the 
plebiscite; secondly, the conspiracy to murder the 
Emperor — which the disaffected considered to be a 
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mere fable, a pretence got up in time to serve the 
plebiscite and prop the Empire. 

Upon this latter subject Duplessis had been ex- 
pressing himself with unwonted animation. A loyal 
and earnest Imperialist, it was only with effort that 
he could repress his scorn of that meanest sort of gos- 
sip which is fond of ascribing petty motives to emi- 
nent men. 

To him nothing could be more clearly evident 
than the reality of this conspiracy, and he had no 
tolerance for the malignant absurdity of maintain- 
ing that the Emperor or his Ministers could be silly 
and wicked enough to accuse seventy -two persons 
of a crime which the police had been instructed to 
invent. 

As De Mauleon approached, the financier brought 
his speech to an abrupt close. He knew in the Vi- 
comte de Mauleon the writer of articles which had 
endangered the Government, and aimed no pointless 
shafts against its Imperial head. 

“My cousin,” said Enguerrand, gaily, as he ex- 
changed a cordial shake of the hand with Victor, “I 
congratulate you on the fame of journalist, into which 
you have vaulted, armed cap-ii-pie , like a knight of 
old into his saddle; but I don't sympathise with the 
means you have taken to arrive at that renown. I am 
not myself an Imperialist — a Vandemar can be scarcely 
that. But if I am compelled to be on board a ship, I 
don't wish to take out its planks and let in an ocean, 
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when all offered to me instead is a crazy tub and a 
rotten rope.” 

“ Tres biert” said Duplessis, in Parliamentary tone 
and phrase. 

“But,” said De Maul6on, with his calm smile, 
“would you like the captain of the ship, when the sky 
darkened and the sea rose, to ask the common sailors 
‘whether they approved his conduct on altering his 
course or shortening his sail”? Better trust to a crazy 
tub and a rotten rope than to a ship in which the 
captain consults a plebiscite” 

“Monsieur,” said Duplessis, “your metaphor is ill 
chosen — no metaphor indeed is needed. The head of 
the State was chosen by the voice of the people, and, 
when required to change the form of administration 
which the people had sanctioned, and inclined to do 
so from motives the most patriotic and liberal, he is 
bound again to consult the people from whom he holds 
his power. It is not, however, of the plebiscite we 
were conversing, so much as of the atrocious con- 
spiracy of assassins — so happily discovered in time. I 
presume that Monsieur de Maul6on must share the 
indignation which true Frenchmen of every party must 
feel against a combination united by the purpose of 
murder.” 

The Vicomte bowed, as in assent. “But do you 
believe,” asked a Liberal Depute, “that such a com- 
bination existed, except in the visions of the police or 
the cabinet of a Minister!” 

Duplessis looked keenly at De Mauteon while this 
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question was put to him. Belief *or 'disbelief in the 
conspiracy was with him, and with many, the test by 
which a sanguinary revolutionist was distinguished 
from an honest politician. 

“ Ma foi,” answered De Mauteon, shrugging his 
shoulders, r “I have only one belief left; but that is 
boundless. I believe in the folly of mankind in 
general, and of Frenchmen in particular. That 
seventy-two men should plot the assassination of a 
sovereign on whose life interests so numerous and so 
watchful depend, and imagine they could keep a secret 
which any drunkard amongst them would blab out, 
any tatterdemalion would sell, is a bctise so gross that 
I think it highly probable. But pardon me if I look 
upon the politics of Paris much as I do upon its mud 
— one must pass through it when one walks in the 
street. One changes one’s shoes before i entering the 
salon, A word with you, Enguerrand,” — and taking 
his kinsman’s arm he drew him aside from the circle. 
“What has become of your brother? I see nothing of 
him now.” “ Oh, Raoul,” answered Enguerrand, throw- 
ing himself on a couch in a recess, and making room 
for De Mauleon beside him — “Raoul is devoting him- 
self to the distressed ouvriers who have chosen to with- 
draw from work. When he fails to persuade them to 
return, he forces food and fuel on their wives and 
children. My good mother encourages him in this 
costly undertaking, and no one but you who believe 
in the infinity of human folly would credit me when I 
ell you that his eloquence has drawn from me all the 
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argent de poche I get from our shop. As for himself, 
he has sold his horses, and even grudges a cab-fare, 
saying, * That is a meal for a family/ Ah! if he had 
hut gone into the Church, what a saint would have 
deserved canonisation!” 

“Do not lament — he will probably have what is a 
better claim than mere saintship on Heaven — martyr- 
dom,” said De Mauleon, with a smile in which sarcasm 
disappeared in melancholy. “Poor Raoul! — and what 
of my other cousin, the beau Marquis? Several months 
ago his Legitimist faith seemed vacillating — he talked 
to me very fairly about the duties a Frenchman owed 
to France, and hinted that he should place his sword 
at the command of Napoleon III. I have not yet 
heard of him as a soldat de France — I hear a great 
deal of him as a viveur de Paris? 

“Don't you know why his desire for a military 
career was frost-bitten ?” 

“No! why?” 

“Alain came from Bretagne profoundly ignorant of 
most things known to a gamin of Paris. When he 
conscientiously overcame the scruples natural to one 
of his name and told the Duchesse de Tarascon that 
he was ready to fight under the flag of France what- 
ever its colour, he had a vague reminiscence of an- 
cestral Rochebriants earning early laurels at the head 
of their regiments. At all events he assumed as a 
matter of course that he, in the first rank as gentil- 
homme , would enter the army, if as a sous-lieutenant , 
still as gentilhomme. But when told that, as he had 
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been at no military college, he could only enter the 
ranks as a private soldier — herd with private soldiers 
— for at least two years before passing through the 
grade of corporal, his birth, education, habits of 
life could, with great favour, raise him to the sta- 
tion of a sous-lieutenant , you may conceive that the 
martial ardour of a Rochebriant was somewhat 
cooled. ,, 

“If he knew what the dormitory of French privates 
is, and how difficult a man well educated, well 
brought up, finds it, first, to endure the coarsest ribal- 
dry and the loudest blasphemy, and then, having en- 
dured and been compelled to share them, ever enforce 
obedience and discipline as a superior among those 
with whom just before he was an equal, his ardour 
would not have been merely cooled — it would have 
been changed into despair for the armies of France, 
if hereafter they are met by those whose officers have 
been trained to be officers from the outset, and have 
imbibed from their cradle an education not taught to 
the boy-pedants from school — the twofold education 
how with courtesy to command, how with dignity to 
obey. To return to Rochebriant, such salons as I 
frequent are somewhat formal — as befits my grave 
years and my modest income; I may add, now that 
you know my vocation, — befits me also as a man who 
seeks rather to be instructed than amused. In those 
salons , I did, last year, sometimes, however, meet 
Rochebriant — as I sometimes still meet you; but of 
late he has deserted such sober reunions , and I hear 
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with pain that he is drifting among those rocks against 
which my own youth was shipwrecked. Is the report 
true?” 

“I fear,” said Enguerrand, reluctantly, “that at least 
the report is not unfounded. And my conscience ac- 
cuses me of having been to blame in the first instance. 
You see, when Alain made terms with Louvier by 
which he obtained a very fair income, if prudently 
managed, I naturally wished that a man of so many 
claims to social distinction, and who represents the 
oldest branch of my family, should take his right 
place in our world of Paris. I gladly therefore pre- 
sented him to the houses and the men most d la mode 
— advised him as to the sort of establishment, in apart- 
ments, horses, &c., which it appeared to me that he 
might reasonably afford — I mean such as, with his 
means, I should have prescribed to myself ” 

“Ah! I understand. But you, dear Enguerrand, 
are a born Parisian, every inch of you: and a born 
Parisian is, whatever be thought to the contrary, the 
. best manager in the world. He alone achieves the 
difficult art of uniting thrift with show. It is your 
Provincial, who comes to Paris in the freshness of un- 
dimmed youth, who sows his whole life on its barren 
streets. I guess the rest: Alain is ruined.” 

Enguerrand, who certainly was so far a bom 
Parisian that, with all his shrewdness and savoir faire> 
he had a wonderfully sympathetic heart, very easily 
moved, one way or the other — Enguerrand winced at 
his elder kinsman's words, complimentarily reproach- 
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ful, and said in unwonted tones of humility, “Cousin, 
you are cruel, but you are in the right. I did not 
calculate sufficiently on the chances of Alain’s head 
being turned. Hear my excuse. He seemed to me 
so much more thoughtful than most at our age are, 
so much more stately and proud; well, also so much 
more pure, so impressed with the responsibilities of 
station, so bent on retaining the old lands in Bretagne ; 
by habit and rearing so simple and self-denying, — 
that I took it for granted he was proof against stronger 
temptations than those which a light nature like my 
own puts aside with a laugh. And at first I had no 
reason to think myself deceived, when, some months 
ago, I heard that he was getting into debt, losing at 
play, paying court to female vampires, who drain the 
life-blood of those on whom they fasten their fatal 
lips. Oh, then I spoke to him earnestly !” 

“And in vain]” 

“In vain. A certain Chevalier de Finisterre, whom 

you may have heard of ” 

“ Certainly, and met; a friend of Louvier’s ” 

“The same man — has obtained over him an in- 
fluence which so far subdues mine, that he almost 
challenged me when I told him his friend was a 
scamp. In fine, though Alain and I have not actually 
quarrelled, we pass each other with, **Bon jour , mon 
ami. 

“Hum! My dear Enguerrand, you have done all 
you could. Flies will be flies, and spiders, spiders, 
till the earth is destroyed by a comet. Nay, I met 
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a distinguished naturalist in America who maintained 
that we shall find flies and spiders in the next world.” 

“You have been in America? Ah, true — I re- 
member, California!” 

“Where have I not been? Tush! music — shall I 
hear our fair hostess sing?” 

“I am afraid not to-night: because Madame S 

is to favour us, and the Signorina makes it a rule not 
to sing at her own house when professional artists do. 
You must hear the Cicogna quietly some day; such a 
voice, nothing like it.” 

Madame S , who, since she had learned that 

there was no cause to apprehend that Isaura might 
become her professional rival, conceived for her a 
wonderful affection, and willingly contributed her 
magnificent gifts of song to the charms of Isaura’s 
salon, now began a fragment from “ I Puritani,” which 
held the audience as silent as the ghosts listening to 
Sappho; and when it was over, several of the guests 
slipped away, especially those who disliked music, and 

feared Madame S might begin again. Enguer- 

rand was not one of such soulless recreants, but he 
had many other places to go to. Besides, Madame 
S was no novelty to him. 

De Maul^on now approached Isaura, who was 
seated next to Valerie, and after well-merited eulogium 
on Madame S/s performance, slid into some critical 
comparisons between that singer and those of a former 
generation, which interested Isaura, and evinced to 
her quick perceptions that kind of love for music which 
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has been refined by more knowledge of the art than 
is common to mere amateurs. 

“You have studied music, Monsieur de Mauleon,” 
she said. “Do you not perform yourself] ” 

“I] no. But music has always had a fatal attrac- 
tion for me. I ascribe half the errors of my life to 
that temperament which makes me too fascinated by 
harmonies — too revolted by discords.” 

“I should have thought such a temperament would 
have led from errors — are not errors discords'?” 

“To the inner sense, yes; but to the outer sense 
not always. Virtues are often harsh to the ear — 
errors very sweet-voiced. The sirens did not sing 
out of tune. Better to stop one’s ears than glide on 
Scylla or be merged into Charybdis.” 

“Monsieur,” cried Valerie, with a pretty brusquerie 
which became her well, “you talk like a Vandal.” 

“It is, I think, by Mademoiselle Duplessis that I 
have the honour to be rebuked. Is Monsieur your 
father very susceptible to music 1 ?” 

“Well, I cannot say that he cares much for it. 

But then his mind is so practical ” 

“And his life so successful. No Scylla, no 
Charybdis for him. However, Mademoiselle, I am 
not quite the Vandal you suppose. I do not say 
that susceptibility to the influence of music may not 
be safe, nay, healthful, to others — it was not so to me 
in my youth. It can do me no harm now.” 

Here Duplessis came up, and whispered his 
daughter “it was time to leave; they had promised 
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the Duchesse de Tarascon to assist at the soirie she 
gave that night.” Valerie took her fathers arm with 
a brightening smile and a heightened colour. Alain 
de Rochebriant might probably be at the Duchesse’s. 

“Are you not going also to the Hotel de Tarascon, 
M. de Mauleon?” asked Duplessis. 

“No; I was never there but once. The Duchesse 
is an Imperialist, at once devoted and acute, and 
no doubt very soon divined my lack of faith in her 
idols” ’ 

Duplessis frowned, and hastily led Valerie away. 

In a few minutes the room was comparatively 
deserted. De Maul£on, however, lingered by the side 
of Isaura till all the other guests were gone. Even 
then he lingered still, and renewed the interrupted 
conversation with her, the Venosta joining therein; 
and so agreeable did he make himself to her Italian 
tastes by a sort of bitter-sweet wisdom like that of 
her native proverbs — comprising much knowledge of 
mankind on the unflattering side of humanity in that 
form of pleasantry which has a latent sentiment of 
pathos — that the Venosta exclaimed, “Surely you must 
have been brought up in Florence!” 

There was that in De Mauleon’s talk hostile to all 
which we call romance that excited the imagination 
of Isaura, and compelled her instinctive love for what- 
ever is more sweet, more beautiful, more ennobling 
on the many sides of human life, to oppose what she 
deemed the paradoxes of a man who had taught him- 
self to belie even his own nature. She became elo- 
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quent, and, her countenance, which in ordinary mo- 
ments owed much of its beauty to an expression of 
meditative gentleness, was now lighted up by the 
energy of earnest conviction — the enthusiasm of an 
impassioned zeal. 

Gradually De Mauleon relaxed his share in the 
dialogue, and listened to her, rapt and dreamingly 
as in his fiery youth he had listened to the songs of 
the sirens. No siren Isaura! She was defending her 
own cause, though unconsciously — defending the voca- 
tion of art as the embellisher of external nature, and 
more than embellisher of the nature which dwells 
crude, but plastic, in the soul of man; indeed therein 
the creator of a new nature, strengthened, expanded, 
and brightened in proportion as it accumulates the 
ideas that tend beyond the boundaries of the visible 
and material nature, which is finite; for ever seeking 
in the unseen and the spiritual the goals in 'the in- 
finite which it is their instinct to divine. “That which 
you contemptuously call romance," said Isaura, “is not 
essential only to poets and artists. The most real 
side of every life, from the earliest dawn of mind in 
the infant, is the romantic. 

“When the child is weaving flower-chains, chasing 
butterflies, or sitting apart and dreaming what it will 
do in the future, is not that the child's real life, and 
yet is it not also the romantic?" 

“But there comes a time when we weave no flower- 
chains, and chase no butterflies." 

“Is it so? — still on one side of life, flowers and 
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butterflies may be found to the last; and at least to 
the last are there no dreams of the future 1 Have you 
no such dreams at this moment? and without the 
romance of such dreams, would there be any reality 
to human life which could distinguish it from the life 
of the weed that rots on Lethe ?” 

“Alas, Mademoiselle,” said De Mauleon, rising to 
take leave, “your argument must rest without answer. 
I would not, if I could, confute the beautiful belief 
that belongs to youth, fusing into one rainbow all the 
tints that can colour the world. But the Signora 
Venosta will acknowledge the truth of an old saying 
expressed in every civilised language, but best, perhaps, 
in that of the Florentine — ‘You might as well physic 
the dead as instruct the old.’” 

“But you are not old!” said the Venosta* with 
Florentine politeness, — “you! not a grey hair” 

“Tis not by the grey of the hair that one knows 
the age of the heart,” answered De Mauleon, in an- 
other paraphrase of Italian proverb, and he was gone. 

As he walked homeward, through deserted streets, 
Victor de Mauleon thought to himself, “Poor girl, how 
I pity her! married to a Gustave Rameau — married to 
any man — nothing in the nature of man, be he the 
best and the cleverest, can ever realise the dream of a 
girl who is pure and has genius. Ah, is not the 
converse true? What girl, the best and the cleverest, 
comes up to the ideal of even a commonplace man — 
if he ever dreamed of an ideal!” Then he paused, 
and in a moment or so afterwards his thought knew 
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such questionings no more. It turned upon personal- 
ities, on stratagems and plots, on ambition. The man 
had more than his share of that peculiar susceptibility 
which is one of the characteristics of his countrymen — 
susceptibility to immediate impulse — susceptibility to 
fleeting impressions. It was a key to many mysteries 
in his character when he owned his subjection to the 
influence of music, and in music recognised not the 
seraph's harp, but the siren's song. If you could have 
permanently fixed Victor de Mauleon in one of the 
good moments of his life even now — some moment of 
exquisite kindness — of superb generosity — of dauntless 
courage — you would have secured a very rare specimen 
of noble humanity. But so to fix him was impos- 
sible. 

That impulse of the moment vanished the moment 
after; swept aside by the force of his very talents— 
talents concentrated by his intense sense of individual- 
ity — sense of wrongs or of rights — interests or objects 
personal to himself. He extended the royal saying, 
“L'itat, test moi to words far more grandiloquent. 
“The universe, 'tis I.” The Venosta would have 
understood him and smiled approvingly, if he had 
said with good-humoured laugh, “I dead, the world is 
dead!" That is an Italian proverb, and means much 
the same thing. 


BOOK VIII. 
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On the 8th of May the vote of the plebiscite was 
recorded , — between seven and eight millions of 
Frenchmen in support of the Imperial programme — in 
plain words, of the Emperor himself — against a mino- 
rity of 1,500,000. But among the 1,500,000 were the 
old throne-shakers — those who compose and those who 
lead the mob of Paris. On the 14th, as Rameau was 
about to quit the editorial bureau of his printing-office, 
a note was brought in to him which strongly excited 
his nervous system. It contained a request to see him 
forthwith, signed by those two distinguished foreign 
members of the Secret Council of Ten, Thaddeus 
Loubinsky and Leonardo Raselli. 

The meetings of that Council had been so long 
suspended that Rameau had almost forgotten its 
existence. He gave orders to admit the conspirators. 
The two men entered, — -the Pole, tall, stalwart, and 
with martial stride — the Italian, small, emaciated, with 
skulking, noiseless, cat-like step, — both looking wondrous 
threadbare, and in that state called “shabby genteel,” 
which belongs to the man who cannot work for his 
livelihood, and assumes a superiority over the man 
who can. Their outward appearance was in notable 
discord with that of the poet-politician — he all new in 
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the last fashions of Parisian elegance, and redolent of 
Parisian prosperity and extrait de Mousseline ! 

“ Confrere ,” said the Pole, seating himself on the 
edge of the table, while the Italian leaned against the 
mantelpiece, and glanced round the room with furtive 
eye, as if to detect its innermost secrets, or decide 
where safest to drop a lucifer-match for its conflagra- 
tion, — “confrere” said the Pole, “your country needs 
you ” 

“Rather, the cause of all countries,” interposed 
the Italian, softly, — “Humanity.” 

“Please to explain yourselves; but stay, wait a 
moment,” said Rameau; and rising, he went to the 
door, opened it, looked forth, ascertained that the 
coast was clear, then reclosed the door as cautiously 
as a prudent man closes his pocket whenever shabby- 
genteel visitors appeal to him in the cause of his 
country, still more if they appeal in that of 
Humanity. 

“Confrere ,” said the Pole, “this day a movement 
is to be made — a demonstration on behalf of your 
country — ” 

“Of Humanity,” again softly interposed the 
Italian. 

“Attend and share it,” said the Pole. 

“Pardon me,” said Rameau, “I do not know what 
you mean. I am now the editor of a journal in which 
the proprietor does not countenance violence; and if 
you come to me as a member of the Council, you 
must be aware that I should obey no orders but that 
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of its president, whom I have not seen for nearly a 
year; indeed, I know not if the Council still exists.” 
“The Council exists, and with it the obligations it 
imposes,” replied Thaddeus. 

“Pampered with luxury,” here the Pole raised his 
voice, “do you dare to reject the voice of Poverty 
and Freedom?” 

“Hush, dear but too vehement confrere,” mur- 
mured the bland Italian; “permit me to dispel the 
reasonable doubts of our confrlre ,” and he took out 
of his breast-pocket a paper which he presented to 
Rameau; on it were written these words: — 

“This evening, May 14th. Demonstration. — Fau- 
bourg du Temple. — Watch events, under orders of 
A. M. Bid the youngest member take that first oppor- 
tunity to test nerves and discretion. He is not to act, 
but to observe.” 

No name was appended to this instruction, but a 
cipher intelligible to all members of the Council as 
significant of its president, Jean Lebeau. 

“If I err not,” said the Italian, “Citizen Rameau 
is our youngest confrlrt ” 

Rameau paused. The penalties for disobedience 
to an order of the President of the Council were too 
formidable to be disregarded. There could be no 
doubt that, though his name was not mentioned, he, 
Rameau, was accurately designated as the t youngest 
member of the Council. Still, however he might have 
owed his present position to the recommendation of 
Lebeau, there was nothing in the conversation of M. 
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de Mauteon which would warrant participation in a 
popular imeute by the editor of a journal belonging to 
that mocker of the mob. Ah! but — and here again 
he glanced over the paper — he was asked “not to act, 
but to observe.” To observe was the duty of a 
journalist He might go to the demonstration as De 
Maul£on confessed he had gone to the Communist 
Club, a philosophical spectator. 

“You do not disobey this order?” said the Pole, 
crossing his arms. 

“I shall certainly go into the Faubourg du Temple 
this evening,” answered Rameau, drily; “I have busi- 
ness that way.” ' 

“ Bon /” said the Pole; “I did not think you would 
fail us, though you do edit a journal which says not 
a word on the duties that bind the French people to 
the resuscitation of Poland.” 

“And is not pronounced in decided accents upon 
the cause of the human race,” put in the Italian, 
whispering. 

“I do not write the political articles in ‘Le Sens 
Commun ,’ ” answered Rameau; “and I suppose that 
our president is satisfied with them since he recom- 
mended me to the preference of the person who does. 
Have you more to say? Pardon me, my time is pre- 
cious, for it does not belong to me.” 

“EnoM” said the Italian, “we will detain you no 
longer.” Here, with bow and smile, he glided towards 
the door. 

“Confrere,” muttered the Pole, lingering, “you 
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must have become very rich! — do not forget the wrongs 
of Poland — I am their Representative — I — speaking 
in that character, not as myself individually — / have 
not breakfasted!” 

Rameau, too thoroughly Parisian not to be as 
lavish of his own money as he was envious of an- 
other’s, slipped some pieces of gold into the Pole’s 
hand. The Pole’s bosom heaved with manly emotion: 
“These pieces bear the effigies of the tyrant — I ac- 
cept them as redeemed from disgrace by their uses to 
Freedom.” 

“Share them with Signor Raselli in the name of 
the same cause,” whispered Rameau, with a smile 
he might have plagiarised from De Mauldon. 

The Italian, whose ear was inured to whispers, 
heard and turned round as he stood at the threshold. 

“No, confrere of France — no, confrere of Poland 
— I am Italian. All ways to take the life of an enemy 
are honourable — no way is honourable which begs 
money from a friend.” 

An hour or so later, Rameau was driven in his 
comfortable coupi to the Faubourg du Temple. 

Suddenly, at the angle of a street, his coachman 
was stopped — a rough-looking man appeared at the 
door — “ Descend , man petit bourgeois Behind the 
rough-looking man were menacing faces. 

Rameau was not physically a coward — very few 
Frenchmen are, still fewer Parisians; and still fewer, 
no matter what their birthplace, the men whom we 
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call vain — the men who over-much covet distinction, 
and over-much dread reproach. 

“Why should I descend at your summons?” said 
Rameau, haughtily. “ Bah! Coachman, drive on!” 

The rough -looking man opened the door, and 
silently extended a hand to Rameau, saying gently: 

“Take my advice, mon bourgeois . Get out — we want 

* 

your carriage. It is a day of barricades — every little 
helps, even your coup ! /” 

While this man spoke others gesticulated; some 
shrieked out, “He is an employer! he thinks he can 
drive over the employed!” Some leader of the crowd 
— a Parisian crowd always has a classical leader, who 
has never read the classics — thundered forth, “Tarquin’s 
car!” “Down with Tarquin!” Therewith came a yell, 
“A la lanterne — Tarquin!” 

We Anglo-Saxons, of the old country or the new, 
are not familiarised to the dread roar of a populace 
delighted to have a Roman authority for tearing us to 
pieces; still Americans know what is Lynch law. 
Rameau was in danger of Lynch law, when suddenly 
a face not unknown to him interposed between himself 
and the rough-looking man. 

“Ha!” cried this new-comer, “my young confrere, 
Gustave Rameau, welcome! Citizens, make way. I 
answer for this patriot — I, Armand Monnier. He 
comes to help us. Is this the way you receive him?” 
Then in low voice to Rameau, “ Come out. Give your 
coup! to the barricade. What matters such rubbish? 
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Trust to me — I expected you. Hist! — Lebeau bids 
me see that you are safe.” 

Rameau then, seeking to drape himself in majesty, 
— as the aristocrats of journalism in a city wherein no 
other aristocracy is recognised, naturally and commend- 
ably do, when ignorance combined with physical 
strength asserts itself to be a power, beside which the 
power of knowledge is what a learned poodle is to a 
tiger — Rameau then descended from his coupi , and 
said to this Titan of labour, as a French marquis might 
have said to his valet, and as, when the French marquis 
has become a ghost of the past, the man who keeps 
a coupt says to the man who mends its wheels, “Hon- 
est fellow, I trust you.” 

Monnier led the journalist through the mob to 
the rear of the barricade hastily constructed. Here 
were assembled very motley groups. 

The majority were ragged boys, the gamins of 
Paris, commingled with several women of no reputable 
appearance, some dingily, some gaudily apparelled. 
The crowd did not appear as if the business in hand 
was a very serious one. Amidst the din of voices the 
sound of laughter rose predominant, jests and dons 
mots flew from lip to lip. The astonishing good- 
humour of the Parisians was not yet excited into the 
ferocity that grows out of it by a street contest. It 
was less like a popular tmeuie than a gathering of 
schoolboys, bent not less on fun than on mischief. 
But still, amid this gayer crowd were sinister, lowering 
faces; the fiercest were not those of the very poor, but 
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rather of artisans, who, to judge by their dress, seemed 
well off — of men belonging to yet • higher grades. 
Rameau distinguished amongst these the medecin des 
pauvres, the philosophical atheist, sundry young long- 
haired artists, middle-aged writers for the Republican 
press, in close neighbourhood with ruffians of villanous 
aspect, who might have been newly returned from the 
galleys. None were regularly armed; still revolvers 
and muskets and long knives were by no means un- 
frequently interspersed among the rioters. The whole 
scene was to Rameau a confused panorama, and the 
dissonant tumult of yells and laughter, of menace and 
joke, began rapidly to act on his impressionable nerves. 
He felt that which is the prevalent character of a 
Parisian riot — the intoxication of an impulsive sym- 
pathy; coming there as a reluctant spectator, if action 
commenced he would have been borne readily into 
the thick of the action — he could not have helped it; 
already he grew impatient of the suspense of strife. 
Monnier having deposited him safely with his back to 
a wall, at the comer of a street handy for flight, if 
flight became expedient, had left him for several 
minutes, having business elsewhere. Suddenly the 
whisper of the Italian stole into his ear — “ These men 
are fools. This is not the way to do business; this 
does not hurt the robber of Nice — Garibaldi’s Nice: 
they should have left it to me.” 

“What would you do?” 

“I have invented a new machine,” whispered the 
Friend of Humanity; “it would remove all atone blow 
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—lion and lioness, whelp and jackals — and then the 
Revolution if you will! not this paltry tumult. The 
cause of the human race is being frittered away. I 
am disgusted with Lebeau. Thrones are not over- 
turned by gamins.” 

Before Rameau could answer, Monnier rejoined 
him. The artisan's face was overcast — his lips com- 
pressed, yet quivering with indignatiom “Brother,” 
he said to Rameau, “to-day the cause is betrayed” 
— (the word trahi was just then coming into vogue at 
Paris) — “the blouses I counted on are recreant. I 
have just learned that all is quiet in the other quarters 
where the rising was to have been simultaneous 
with this. We are in a guet-d-pens — the soldiers will 
be down on us in a few minutes; hark! don't you hear 
the distant tramp? Nothing for us but to- die like 
men. Our blood will be avenged later. Here,” and 
he thrust a revolver into Rameau's hand. Then with 
a lusty voice that rang through the crowd, he shouted 
“ Vive le peuple! iy The rioters caught and re-echoed 
the cry, mingled with other cries, u Vive la Ripublique ! 
Vive le drapeau rouge!” 

The shouts were yet at their full when a strong 
hand grasped Monnier's arm, and a clear, deep, but 
low voice thrilled through his ear — “Obey! I warned 
you. No fight to-day. Time not ripe. All that is 
needed is done — do not undo it. Hist! the sergens de 
ville are force enough to disperse the swarm of those 
gnats. Behind the sergens come soldiers who will not 
fraternise. Lose not one life to-day. The morrow 
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when we shall need every man — nay, every gamin — 
will dawn soon. Answer not. Obey!” The same 
strong hand quitting its hold on Monnier, then seized 
Rameau by the wrist, and the same deep voice said, 
“Come with me.” Rameau, turning in amaze, not 
unmixed with anger, saw beside him a tall man with 
sombrero hat pressed close over his head, and in the 
blouse of a labourer, but through such disguise he 
recognised -the pale grey whiskers and green spectacles 
of Lebeau. He yielded passively to the grasp that 
led him away down the deserted street at the angle. 

At the further end of that street, however, was 
heard the steady thud of hoofs. 

“The soldiers are taking the mob at its rear,” said 
Lebeau, calmly; “we have not a moment to lose — this 
way,” and he plunged into a dismal court, then into a 
labyrinth of lanes, followed mechanically by Rameau. 
They issued at last on the Boulevards, in which the 
usual loungers were quietly sauntering, wholly uncon- 
scious of the riot elsewhere. “Now, take that fiacre 
and go home; write down your impressions of what 
you have seen, and take your MS. to M.<de Mauleon.” 
Lebeau here quitted him. 

Meanwhile all happened as Lebeau had predicted. 
The sergens de ville showed themselves in front of the 
barricades, a small troop of mounted soldiers appeared 
in the rear. The mob greeted the first with yells and 
a shower of stones; at the sight of the last they fled 
in all directions; and the sergens de ville , calmly scal- 
ing the barricades, carried off in triumph, as prisoners 
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of war, 4 gamins , 3 women, and . 1 Irishman loudly 
protesting innocence, and shrieking “Murther!” So 
ended that first inglorious rise against the plebiscite 
and the Empire, on the 14th of May 1870. 

From Isaura Cicogna to Madame de GrantmesniL 

“Saturday, May 21, 1870. 

“I am still, dearest Eulalie, under the excitement 
of impressions wholly new to me. I have this day 
witnessed one of those scenes which take us out of 
our private life, not into the world of fiction, but of 
history, in which we live as in the life of a nation. 
You know how intimate I have become with Valerie 
Duplessis. She is in herself so charming in her com- 
bination of petulant wilfulness and guileless naivete 
that she might sit as a model for one of your exquisite 
heroines. Her father, who is in great favour at Court, 
had tickets for the Salle des Flats of the Louvre to- 
day — when, as the journals will tell you, the results of 
the plebiscite were formally announced to the Emperor 
— and I accompanied him and Valerie. I felt, on 
entering the hall, as if I had been living for months 
in an atmosphere of false rumours, for those I chiefly 
meet in the circles of artists and men of letters, and 
the wits and fldneurs who haunt such circles, are 
nearly all hostile to the Emperor. They agree, at least, 
in asserting the decline of his popularity — the failure 
of his intellectual powers; in predicting his downfall 
— deriding the notion of a successor in his son. Well, 
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I know not how to reconcile these statements with the 
spectacle I have beheld to-day. 

“In the chorus of acclamation amidst which the 
Emperor entered the hall, it seemed as if one heard 
the voice of the France he had just appealed to. If 
the Fates are really weaving woe and shame in his 
woof, it is in hues which, to mortal eyes, seem bril- 
liant with glory and joy. 

“You will read the address of the President of the 
Corps Legislatif; I wonder how it will strike you. I 
own fairly that me it wholly carried away. At each 
sentiment I murmured to myself, ‘Is not this true? 
and, if true, are France and human nature ungrate- 
ful?’ 

“‘It is now/ said the President, ‘eighteen years since 
France, wearied with confusion, and anxious for security, 
confiding in your genius and the Napoleonic dynasty, 
placed in your hands, together with the Imperial 
Crown, the authority which the public necessity de- 
manded/ Then the address proceeded to enumerate 
the blessings that ensued — social order speedily restored 
— the welfare of all classes of society promoted — ad- 
vances in commerce and manufactures to an extent 
hitherto unknown. Is not this true? and, if so, are you, 
noble daughter of France, ungrateful? 

“Then came words which touched me deeply — me, 
who, knowing nothing of politics, still feel the link that 
unites Art to Freedom: ‘But from the first your 
Majesty has looked forward to the time when this 
concentration of power would no longer correspond to 
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the aspirations of a tranquil and reassured country, 
and, foreseeing the progress of modern society, you 
proclaimed that “Liberty must be the crowning of the 
edifice.” ’ Passing then over the previous gradual ad- 
vances in popular government, the President came to 
the ‘present self-abnegation, unprecedented in history/ 
and to the vindication of that plebiscite which I have 
heard so assailed — viz., Fidelity to the great principle 
upon which the throne was founded, required that so 
important a modification of a power bestowed by the 
people should not be made without the participation 
of the people themselves. Then, enumerating the mil- 
lions who had welcomed the new form of government 
— the President paused a second or two, as if with 
suppressed emotion — and every one present held his 
breath, till, in a deeper voice, through which there ran 
a quiver that thrilled through the hall, he concluded 
with — ‘France is with you; France places the cause of 
liberty under the protection of your dynasty and the 
great bodies of the State/ Is France with him? I 
know not; but if the malcontents of France had been 
in the hall at that moment, I believe they would have 
felt the power of that wonderful sympathy which com- 
pels all the hearts in great audiences to beat in ac- 
cord, and would have answered, ‘It is true/ 

“All eyes now fixed on the Emperor, and I noticed 
few eyes which were not moist with tears. You know 
that calm unrevealing face of his — a face which some- 
times disappoints expectation. But there is that in it 
which I have seen in no other, but which I can 
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imagine to have been common to the Romans of old, 
the dignity that arises from self-control — an expression 
which seems removed from the elation of joy, the de- 
pression of sorrow — not unbecoming to one who has 
known great vicissitudes of Fortune, and is prepared 
alike for her frowns or her smiles. 

“I had looked at that face while M. Schneider was 
reading the address — it moved not a muscle, it might 
have been a face of marble. Even when at moments 
the words were drowned in applause, and the Empress, 
striving at equal composure, still allowed us to see a 
movement of her eyelids, a tremble on her lips. The 
boy at his right, heir to his dynasty, had his looks 
fixed on the President, as if eagerly swallowing each 
word in the address, save once or twice, when he 
looked round the hall curiously, and with a smile as 
a mere child might look. He struck me as a mere 
child. Next to the Prince was one of those counte- 
nances which once seen are never to be forgotten — the 
true Napoleonic type, brooding, thoughtful, ominous, 
beautiful. But not with the serene energy that cha- 
racterises the head of the first Napoleon when Emperor, 
and wholly without the restless eagerness for action 
which is stamped in the lean outline of Napoleon 
when First Consul: no, — in Prince Napoleon, there is 
the beauty to which, as woman, I could never give 
my heart — were I a man, the intellect that would not 
command my trust. But, nevertheless, in beauty it is 
signal, and in that beauty the expression of intellect 
is predominant. 
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"Oh, dear Eulalie, how I am digressing! The Em- 
peror spoke — and believe me, Eulalie, whatever the 
journals or your compatriots may insinuate, there is in 
that man no sign of declining intellect or failing 
health. I care not what may be his years, but that 
man is in mind and in health as young as Caesar when 
he crossed the Rubicon. 

"The old cling to the past — they do not go for- 
ward to the future. There was no going back in 
that speech of the Emperor. There was something 
grand and something young in the modesty with 
which he put aside all references to that which his 
Empire had done in the past, and said with a simple 
earnestness of manner which I cannot adequately de- 
scribe: — 

"‘We must more than ever look fearlessly forward 
to the future. Who can be opposed to the progres- 
sive march of a rigime founded by a great people in 
the midst of political disturbance, and which now is 
fortified by liberty V 

“As he closed, the walls of that vast hall seemed 
to rock with an applause that must have been heard 
on the other side of the Seine. 

Vive V Empereur P % 

Vive V Imp&ratrice !* 

Ui Vive le Prince Imperial /* — and the last cry was 
yet more prolonged than the others, as if to affirm the 
dynasty. 

"Certainly I can imagine no Court in the old 
days of chivalry more splendid than the audience in 
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that grand hall of the Louvre. To the right of the 
throne all the ambassadors of the civilised world in 
the blaze of their rich costumes and manifold orders. 
In the gallery at the left, yet more behind, the dresses 
and jewels of the dames d'honneur and of the great 
officers of State. And when the Empress rose to de- 
part, certainly my fancy cannot picture a more queen- 
like image, or one that seemed more in unison with 
the representation of royal pomp and power. The 
very dress, of a colour which would have been fatal 
to the beauty of most women equally fair — a deep 
golden colour — (Valerie profanely called it buff) — 
seemed so to suit the splendour of the ceremony and 
the day; it seemed as if that stately form stood in the 
midst of a sunlight reflected from itself. Day seemed 
darkened when that sunlight passed away. 

“I fear you will think I have suddenly grown 
servile to the gauds and shows of mere royalty. I 
ask myself if that be so — I think not. Surely it is 
a higher sense of greatness which has been impressed 
on me by the pageant of to-day: I feel as if there 
were brought vividly before me the majesty of 
France, through the representation of the ruler she 
has crowned. 

“I feel also as if there, in that hall, I found a 
refuge from all the warring contests in which no two 
seem to me in agreement as to the sort of government 
to be established in place of the present. The ‘Liberty' 
clamoured for by one would cut the throat of the 
‘Liberty' worshipped by another. 
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"I see a thousand phantom forms of Liberty — 
but only one living symbol of Order — that which 
spoke from a throne to-day.” 

Isaura left her letter uncompleted. On the follow- 
ing Monday she was present at a crowded soirie given 
by M. Louvier. Among the guests were some of the 
most eminent leaders of the Opposition, including that 

vivacious master of sharp sayings, M. P , whom, 

Savarin entitled “the French Sheridan;” if laws could 
be framed in epigrams he would be also the French 
Solon. 

There, too, was Victor de MauleonJ regarded by 
the Republican party with equal admiration and dis- 
trust. For the distrust, he himself pleasantly accounted 
in talk with Savarin. 

“How can I expect to be trusted*? I represent 
‘Common Sense'; every Parisian likes Common Sense 
in print, and cries ‘ Je suis trahi ' when Common Sense 
is to be put into action.” 

A group of admiring listeners had collected round 
one (perhaps the most brilliant) of those oratorical 
lawyers by whom, in France, the respect for all law 
has been so often talked away: he was speaking of 
the Saturday's ceremonial with eloquent indignation. 
It was a mockery to France to talk of her placing 
Liberty under the protection of the Empire. 

There was a flagrant token of the military force 
under which civil freedom was held in the very dress 
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of the Emperor and his insignificant son: the first in 
the uniform of a General of Division; the second, for- 
sooth, in that of a sous lieutenant . Then other liberal 
chiefs chimed in: “The army,” said one, “was an 
absurd expense; it must be put down:” “The world 
was grown too civilised for war,” said another: “The 
Empress was priest-ridden,” said a third: “Churches 
might be tolerated; Voltaire built a church, but a 
church simply to the God of Nature, not of priest- 
craft,” — and so on. 

Isaura, whom any sneer at religion pained and 
revolted, here turned away from the orators to whom 
she had before been listening with earnest attention, . 
and her eyes fell on the countenance of De Mauleon, 
who was seated opposite; the countenance startled 
her, its expression was so angrily scornful; that ex- 
pression, however, vanished at once as De Mauleon’s 
eye met her own, and drawing his chair near to her, 
he said, smiling: “Your look tells me that I almost 
frightened you by the ill-bred frankness with which 
my face must have betrayed my anger, at hearing 
such imbecile twaddle from men who aspire to govern 
our turbulent France. You remember that after Lisbon 
was destroyed by an earthquake, a quack advertised 
‘pills against earthquakes/ These messieurs are not 
so cunning as the quack; he did not name the in- 
gredients of his pills.” 

“But, M. de Mauleon,” said Isaura, “if you, being 
opposed to the Empire, think so ill of the wisdom of 
those who would destroy it, are you prepared with 
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remedies for earthquakes more efficacious than their 
pills!” 

“I reply as a famous English statesman, when in 
opposition, replied to a somewhat similar question, — 
*1 don’t prescribe till I'm called in.’” 

“To judge by the seven millions and a half whose 
votes were announced on Saturday, and by the en- 
thusiasm with which the Emperor was greeted, there 
is too little fear of an earthquake for a good trade 
to the pills of these messieurs, or for fair play to the 
remedies you will not disclose till called in.” 

“Ah, Mademoiselle! playful wit from lips not 
formed for politics, makes me forget all about empe- 
rors and earthquakes. Pardon that commonplace com- 
pliment — remember I am a Frenchman, and cannot 
help being frivolous.” 

“You rebuke my presumption too gently. True, I 
ought not to intrude political subjects on one like you 
— I understand so little about them — but this is my 
excuse, I so desire to know more.” 

M. de Mauleon paused, and looked at her earn- 
estly with a kindly, half-compassionate look, wholly 
free from the impertinence of gallantry. “Young 
poetess,” he said, softly, “you care for politics! Happy, 
indeed, is he — and whether he succeed or fail in his 
ambition abroad, proud should he be of an ambition 
crowned at home — he who has made you desire to 
know more of politics!” 

The girl felt the blood surge to her temples. 
How could she have been so self-confessed! She 
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made no reply, nor did M. de Maul^on seem to ex- 
pect one; with that rare delicacy of high breeding 
which appears in France to belong to a former gene- 
ration, he changed his tone, and went on as if there 
had been no interruption to the question her words 
implied. 

“You think the Empire secure — that it is menaced 
by no earthquake? You deceive yourself. The 
Emperor began with a fatal mistake, but a mistake 
it needs many years to discover. He disdained the 
slow natural process of adjustment between demand 
and supply — employer and workmen. He desired — 
no ignoble ambition — to make Paris the wonder of 
the world, the eternal monument of his reign. In so 
doing, he sought to create artificial modes of content 
for revolutionary workmen. Never has any ruler had 
such tender heed of manual labour to the disparage- 
ment of intellectual culture. Paris is embellished; 
Paris is the wonder of the world: other great towns 
have followed its example; they, too, have their rows 
of palaces and temples. Well, the time comes when, 
the magician can no longer give work to the spirits 
he raises; then they must fall on him and rend: out 
of the very houses he built for the better habitation 
of workmen will flock the malcontents who cry, ‘Down 
with the Empire V On the 21st of May you witnessed 
the pompous ceremony which announces to the Empire 
a vast majority of votes, that will be utterly useless to 
it except as food for gunpowder in the times that 
are at hand. Seven days before, on the 14th of May, 
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there was a riot in the Faubourg du Temple — easily 
put down — you scarcely hear of it. That riot was 
not the less necessary to those who would warn the 
‘"Empire that it is mortal. True, the riot disperses — 
but it is unpunished: riot unpunished is a revolution 
begun. The earthquake is nearer than you think; and 
for that earthquake what are the pills yon quacks 
advertise] They prate of an age too enlightened for 
war; they would mutilate the army — nay, disband it 
if they could — with Prussia next door to France. 
Prussia, desiring, not unreasonably, to take that place 
in the world which France now holds, will never 
challenge France; if she did, she would be too much 
in the wrong to find a second: Prussia, knowing that 
she has to do with the vainest, the most conceited, 
the rashest antagonist that ever flourished a rapier in 
in the face of a spadassin — Prussia will make France 
challenge her. 

“And how do ces messieurs deal with the French 
army] Do they dare say to the ministers, ‘Reform 
it*] Do they dare say, ‘Prefer for men whose first 
duty it is to obey, discipline to equality — insist on 
the distinction between the officer and the private, 
and never confound it; Prussian officers are well- 
educated gentlemen, see that yours are 1 ] Oh no; 
they are democrats too stanch not to fraternise with 
an armed mob; they content themselves with grudg- 
ing an extra sou to the Commissariat, and winking at 
the millions fraudulently pocketed by some ‘Liberal 
contractor/ Dieu des dieuxt France to be beaten, not 
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as at Waterloo by hosts combined, but in fair duel by 
a single foe! Oh, the shame! the shame! But as the 
French army is now organised, beaten she must be, if 
she meets the march of the German” 

“You appal me with your sinister predictions,” 
said Isaura; “but, happily, there is no sign of war. 
M. Duplessis, who is in the confidence of the Em- 
peror, told us only the other day that Napoleon, on 
learning the result of the pllbiscite y said: ‘The foreign 
journalists who have been insisting that the Empire 
cannot coexist with free institutions, will no longer 
hint that it can be safely assailed from without/ 
And more than ever I may say, L' Empire c'est la 
paix!” 

Monsieur de Mauldon shrugged his shoulders. 
“The old story — Troy and the wooden horse.” 

“Tell me, M. de Mauleon, why do you, who so 
despise the Opposition, join with it in opposing the 
Empire 

“Mademoiselle, the Empire opposes me; while it 
lasts I cannot be even a Dtputl; when it is gone, 
heaven knows what I may be, perhaps Dictator; one 
thing you may rely upon, that I would, if not Dictator 
myself, support any man who was better fitted for that 
task.” 

“Better fitted to destroy the liberty which . he pre- 
tended to fight for!” 

“Not exactly so,” replied M. de Mauleon, imper- 
turbably — “better fitted to establish a good govern- 
ment in lieu of the bad one he had fought against, 
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and the much worse governments that would seek to 
turn France into a madhouse, and make the maddest 
of the inmates the mad doctor!” He turned away, 
and here their conversation ended. 

But it so impressed Isaura, that the same night 
she concluded her letter to Madame de Grantmesnil 
by giving a sketch of its substance, prefaced by an 
ingenuous confession that she felt less sanguine con- 
fidence in the importance of the applauses which had 
greeted the Emperor at the Saturday’s ceremonial, 
and ending thus: “I can but confusedly transcribe the 
words of this singular man, and can give you no no- 
tion of the manner and the voice which made them 
eloquent. Tell me, can there be any truth in his 
gloomy predictions'? I try not to think so, but they 
seem to rest over that brilliant hall of the Louvre like 
an ominous thunder-cloud.” * 
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CHAPTER II. 


The Marquis de Rochebriant was seated in his 
pleasant apartment, glancing carelessly at the envelopes 
of many notes and letters lying yet unopened on his 
breakfast-table. He had risen late at noon, for he had 
not gone to bed till dawn. The night had been spent 
at his club — over the card-table — by no means to the 
pecuniary advantage of the Marquis. The reader will 
have learned, through the conversation recorded in a 
former chapter between De Mauleon and Enguerrand 
de Vandemar, that the austere Seigneur Breton had 
become a fast viveur of Paris. He had long since 
spent the remnant of Louvier’s premium of ^iooo, 
and he owed a year’s interest. For this last there was 
an excuse — M. Collot, the contractor to whom he had 
been advised to sell the yearly fall of his forest-trees, 
had removed the trees, but had never paid a sou be- 
yond the preliminary deposit; so that the revenue, 
out of which the mortgagee should be paid his in- 
terest, was not forthcoming. Alain had instructed M. 
Hebert to press the contractor; the contractor had 
replied, that if not pressed, he could soon settle all 
claims — if pressed, he must declare himself bankrupt. 
The Chevalier de Finisterre had laughed at the alarm 
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which Alain conceived when he first found himself in 
the condition of debtor for a sum he could not pay 
— creditor for a sum he could not recover. 

“ Bagatelle !” said the Chevalier. “Tschu! Collot, 
if you give him time, is as safe as the Bank of France, 
and Louvier knows it. Louvier will not trouble you 
— Louvier, the best fellow in the world! Til call on 
him and explain matters.” 

It is to be presumed that the Chevalier did so ex- 
plain; for though both at the first, and quite recently 
at the second default of payment, Alain received let- 
ters from M. LouvieFs professional agent, as remind- 
ers of interest due, and as requests for its payment, 
the Chevalier assured him that these applications 
were formalities of convention — that Louvier, in fact, 
knew nothing about them; and when dining with the 
great financier himself, and cordially welcomed and 
called “Mon cher” Alain had taken him aside and 
commenced explanation and excuse, Louvier had cut 
him short. “ Pestel don’t mention such trifles. There 
is such a thing as business — that concerns my agent; 
such a thing as friendship — that concerns me. Allez !” 

Thus M. de Rochebriant, confiding in debtor and 
* in creditor, had suffered twelve months* to glide by 
without much heed of either, and more than lived up 
• to an income amply sufficient indeed for the wants of 
an ordinary bachelor, but needing more careful thrift 
than could well be expected from the head of one of 
the most illustrious houses in France, cast so young; 
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into the vortex of the most expensive capital in the 
world. 

The poor Marquis glided into the grooves that 
slant downward, much as the French Marquis of tra- 
dition was wont to slide; not that he appeared to live 
extravagantly, but he needed all he had for his pocket- 
money, and had lost that dread of being in debt 
which he had brought up from the purer atmosphere 
of Bretagne. 

But there were some debts which, of course, a 
Rochebriant must pay — debts of honour — and Alain 
had, on the previous night, incurred such a debt, and 
must pay it that day. He had been strongly tempted, 
when the debt rose to the figure it had attained, to 
risk a change of luck; but whatever his imprudence, 
he was incapable of dishonesty. If the luck did not 
change, and he lost more, he would be without means 
to meet his obligations. As the debt now stood, he 
calculated that he could just discharge it by the sale 
of his coups and horses. It is no wonder he left his 
letters unopened, however charming they might be; 
he was quite sure they would contain no cheque 
which would enable him to pay his debt and retain 
his equipage. 

The door opened, and the valet announced M. le 
Chevalier de Finisterre — a man with smooth counte- 
nance and air distinguS , a pleasant voice and perpetual • 
smile. 

“Well, mon cher cried the Chevalier, “I hope that 
you recovered the favour of Fortune before you quit- 
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ted her green table last night. When I left she seemed 
very cross with you.” 

“And so continued to the end,” answered Alain, 
with well-simulated gaiety — much too bon gentilhomme 
to betray rage or anguish for pecuniary loss. 

“After all,” said De Finisterre, lighting his cigar- 
ette, “the uncertain goddess could not do you much 
harm; the stakes were small, and your adversary, the 
Prince, never goes double or quits.” 

“Nor I either. ‘Small/ however, is a word of re- 
lative import; the stakes might be small to you, to me 
large. Entre nous , cher ami , I am at the end of my 
purse, and I have only this consolation — I am cured 
of play: not that I leave the complaint, the complaint 
leaves me; it can no more feed on me than a fever 
can feed on a skeleton.” 

“Are you serious?” 

“As serious as a mourner who has just buried his 
all.” 

“His all? Tut, with such an estate as Roche- 
briant!” 

For the first time in that talk Alain's countenance 
became overcast. 

“And how long will Rochebriant be mine? You 
know that I hold it at the mercy of the mortgagee, 
whose interest has not been paid, and who could, 
if he so pleased, issue notice , take proceedings — 
that ” 

Tht Parisians. Til . 7 
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“ Peste /” interrupted De Finisterre; “Louvier take 
proceedings! Louvier, the best fellow in the world! 
But don’t I see his handwriting on that envelope] No 
doubt an invitation to dinner.” 

Alain took up the letter thus singled forth from a 
miscellany of epistles, some in female handwritings, 
unsealed but ingeniously twisted into Gordian knots 
— some also in female handwritings, carefully sealed 
— others in ill-looking envelopes, addressed in bold, 
legible, clerk-like caligraphy. Taken altogether, these 
epistles had a character in common; they betokened 
the correspondence of a viveur> regarded from the 
female side as young, handsome, well-born; on the 
male side, as a viveur who had forgotten to pay his 
hosier and tailor. 

Louvier wrote a small, not very intelligible, but 
very masculine hand, as most men who think cau- 
tiously and act promptly do write. The letter ran 
thus: — 

“ Cher petit Marquis ” (at the commencement Alain 
haughtily raised his head and bit his lips). 

“ Cher petit Marquis , — It is an age since I have 
seen you. No doubt my humble soirees are too dull 
for a beau seigneur so courted. I forgive you. Would 
I were a beau seigneur at your age! Alas! I am only 
a commonplace man of business, growing old, too. 
Aloft from the world in which I dwell, you can scarcely 
be aware that I have embarked a great part of my 
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capital in building speculations. There is a Rue de 
Louvier that runs its drains right through my purse. 
I am obliged to call in the moneys due to me. My 
agent informs me that I am just 7000 louis short of 
the total I need — all other debts being paid in — and 
that there is a trifle more than 7000 louis owed to me 
as interest on my hypothlque on Rochebriant: kindly 
pay into his hands before the end of this week that 
sum. You have been too lenient to Collot, who must 
owe you more than that. Send agent to him. DSsoli 
to trouble you, and am au cUsespoir to think that my 
own pressing necessities compel me to urge you to 
take so much trouble. Mais que faire ? The Rue de 
Louvier stops the way, and I must leave it to my agent 
to clear it. 

“Accept all my excuses, with the assurance of my 
sentiments the most cordial 

“Paul Louvier.” 


Alain tossed the letter to De Finisterre. “Read 
that from the best fellow in the world.” , 

The Chevalier laid down his cigarette and read. 
u Diablel ” he said, when he returned the letter and 
resumed the cigarette — Diablel Louvier must be 
much pressed for money, or he would not have 
written in this strain. What does it matter? Collot 
owes you more than 7000 louis. Let your lawyer 
get them, and go to sleep with both ears on your 
pillow” 

7 * 
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“Ah! you think Collot can pay if he will?” 

“ Ma foil did not M. Gandrin tell you that M. 
Collot was safe to buy your wood at more money than 
any one else would give?” 

“Certainly,” said Alain, comforted. “Gandrin left 
that impression on my mind. I will set him on the 
man. All will come right, I daresay; but if it does 
not come right, what would Louvier do?” 

“Louvier do!” answered Finisterre, reflectively. 
“Well, do you ask my opinion and advice?” 

“Earnestly, I ask.” 

“Honestly, then, I answer. I am a little on the 
Bourse myself — most Parisians are. Louvier has made 
a gigantic speculation in this new street, and with so 
many other irons in the fire he must want all the 
money he can get at. I daresay that if you do not 
pay him what you owe, he must leave it to his agent 
to take steps for announcing the sale of Rochebriant. 
But he detests scandal; he hates the notion of being 
severe; rather than that, in spite of his difficulties, he 
will buy Rochebriant of you at a better price than it 
can command at public sale. Sell it to him. Appeal 
to him to act generously, and you will flatter him. 
You will get more than the old place is worth. Invest 
the surplus — live as you have done, or better — and 
marry an heiress. Morbleu ! a Marquis de Rochebriant, 
if he were sixty years old, would rank high in the 
matrimonial market. The more the democrats have 
sought to impoverish titles and laugh down historical 
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names, the mofe do rich democrat fathers-in-law seek 
to decorate their daughters with titles and give their 
grandchildren the heritage of historical names. You 
look shocked, pauvre ami, Let us hope, then, that 
Collot will pay. Set your dog — I mean your lawyer — 
at him; seize him by the throat!” 

Before Alain had recovered from the stately silence 
with which he had heard this very practical counsel, 
the valet again appeared and ushered in M. Frederic 
Lemercier. 

There was no cordial acquaintance between the 
visitors. Lemercier was chafed at finding himself sup- 
planted in Alain's intimate companionship by so new 
a friend, and De Finisterre affected to regard Le- 
mercier as a would-be exquisite of low birth and bad 
taste. 

Alain, too, was a little discomposed at the sight of 
Lemercier, remembering the wise cautions which that 
old college friend had wasted on him at the commence- 
ment of his Parisian career, and smitten with vain re- 
morse that the cautions had been so arrogantly 
slighted. 

It was with some timidity that he extended his 
hand to Frederic, and he was surprised as well as 
moved by the more than usual warmth with which 
it was grasped by the friend he had long neglected. 
Such affectionate greeting was scarcely in keeping • 
with the pride which characterised Frederic Le- 
mercier. 

¥ 
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u Ma fot!” said the Chevalier, glancing towards the 
clock, “how time flies! I had no idea it was so late. 
I must leave you now, my dear Rochebriant Perhaps 
we shall meet at the club later — I dine there to-day. 
Au plaisir , M. Lemercier ” 
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CHAPTER IIL 

When the door had closed on the Chevalier, Fre- 
deric’s countenance became very grave. Drawing his 
chair near to Alain, he said: “We have not seen much 
of each other lately, — nay, no excuses; I am well aware 
that it could scarcely be otherwise. Paris has grown 
so large and so subdivided into sets, that the best 
friends belonging to different sets become as divided 
as if the Atlantic flowed between them. I come to-day 
in consequence of something I have just heard from 
Duplessis. Tell me, have you got the money for the 
wood you sold to M. Collot a year ago l” 

“No,” said Alain, falteringly. 

“Good heavens! none of it?” 

“Only the deposit of ten per cent, which of course 
I spent, for it formed the greater part of my income. 
What of Collot? Is he really unsafe?” 

“He is ruined, and has fled the country. His flight 
was the talk of the Bourse this morning. Duplessis 
told me of it.” 

Alain’s face paled. “How is Louvier to be paid? 
Read that letter!” 

Lemercier rapidly scanned his eye over the con- 
tents of LouviePs letter. 
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"It is true, then, that you owe this man a year’s 
interest — more than 7000 louis?” 

"Somewhat more — yes. But that is not the first 
care that troubles me — Rochebriant may be lost, but 
with it not my honour. I owe the Russian Prince 300 
louis, lost to him last night at ecarU. I must find a 
purchaser for my coups and horses; they cost me 600 
louis last year, — do you know any one who will give 
me three?” 

"Pooh! I will give you six; your alezan alone is 
worth half the money!” 

"My dear Frederic, I will not sell them to you on 

any account. But you have so many friends ” 

"Who would give their soul to say, ‘I bought these 
horses of Rochebriant. , Of course I do. Ha! young 
Rameau, you are acquainted with him?” 

"Rameau! I never heard of him!” 

"Vanity of vanities, then what is fame! Rameau 
is the editor of ‘ Le Sens Commun ! You read that 
journal!” 

“Yes, it has clever articles, and I remember how I 
was absorbed in the eloquent roman which appeared 
in it.” 

"Ah! by the Signorina Cicogna, with whom I think 
you were somewhat smitten last year.” 

“Last year — was I? How a year can alter a man! 
But my debt to the Prince. What has i Le Sens Com - 
mun^ to do w i^ m y horses?” 

“I met Rameau at Savarin’s the other evening. 
He was making himself out a hero and a martyr; his 
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coups had been taken from him to assist in a bar- 
ricade in that senseless imeute ten days ago; the coups 
got smashed, the horses disappeared. He will buy 
one of your horses and coupe. Leave it to me! I 
know where to dispose of the other two horses. At 
what hour do you want the money? ” 

“Before I go to dinner at the club.” 

“You shall have it within two hours; but you 
must not dine at the club to-day. I have a note 
from Duplessis to invite you to dine with him *to- 
day!” 

“Duplessis! I know so little of him!” 

“You should know him better. He is the only 
man who can give you sound advice as to this dif- 
ficulty with Louvier, and he will give it the more 
carefully and zealously because he has that enmity to 
Louvier which one rival financier has to another. I 
dine with him too. We shall find an occasion to con- 
sult him quietly; he speaks of you most kindly. What 
a lovely girl his daughter is!” 

“I daresay. Ah! I wish I had been less absurdly 
fastidious. I wish I had entered the army as a pri- 
vate soldier six months ago; I should have been a 
corporal by this time! Still it is not too late. When 
Rochebriant is gone, I can yet say with the Mousque- 
taire in the milodrame: ‘I am rich — I have my honour 
and my sword!*” 

“Nonsense! Rochebriant shall be saved; mean- 
while I hasten to Rameau. Au revoir y at the Hotel 
Duplessis— seven o’clock,” 
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Lemercier went, and in less than two hours sent 
the Marquis bank-notes for 600 louis, requesting an 
order for the delivery of the horses and carriage. 

That order written and signed, Alain hastened to 
acquit himself of his debt of honour, and contem- 
plating his probable ruin with a lighter heart presented 
himself at the Hotel Duplessis. 

Duplessis made no pretensions to vie with the 
magnificent existence of Louvier. His house, though 
agreeably situated and flatteringly styled the Hotel 
Duplessis, was of moderate size, very unostentatiously 
furnished; nor was it accustomed to receive the bril- 
liant motley crowds which assembled in the salons of 
the elder financier. 

Before that year, indeed, Duplessis had confined 
such entertainments as he gave to quiet men of busi- 
ness, or a few of the more devoted and loyal partisans 
of the Imperial dynasty; but since Valerie came to 
live with him he had extended his hospitalities to 
wider and livelier circles, including some celebrities 
in the world of art and letters as well as of fashion. 
Of the party assembled that evening at dinner were 
Isaura, with the Signora Venosta, one of the Imperial 
Ministers, the Colonel whom Alain had already met 
at Lemercier’s supper, DSput&s (ardent Imperialists), 
and the Duchesse de Tarascon; these, with Alain and 
Frederic, made up the party. The conversation was 
not particularly gay. Duplessis himself, though an 
exceedingly well-read and able man, had not the 
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genial accomplishments of a brilliant host. Constitu- 
tionally grave and habitually taciturn — though there 
were moments in which he was roused out of his 
wonted self into eloquence or wit — he seemed to-day 
absorbed in some engrossing train of thought. The 
Minister, the Deputes , and the Duchesse de Tarascon 
talked politics, and ridiculed the trumpery imeute of 
the 14th; exulted in the success of the plebiscite; and 
admitting, with indignation, the growing strength of 
Prussia, — and with scarcely less indignation, but more 
contempt, censuring the selfish egotism of England in 
disregarding the due equilibrium of the European 
balance of power, — hinted at the necessity of an- 
nexing Belgium as a set-off against the results of 
Sadowa. 

Alain found himself seated next to Isaura — to the 
woman who had so captivated his eye and fancy on 
his first arrival in Paris. 

Remembering his last conversation with Graham 
nearly a year ago, he felt some curiosity to ascertain 
whether the rich Englishman had proposed to her, 
and if so, been refused or accepted. 

The first words that passed between them were 
trite enough, but after a little pause in the talk, Alain 
said — 

✓ 

“I think Mademoiselle and myself have an ac- 
quaintance in common — Monsieur Vane, a distin- 
guished Englishman. Do you know if he be in Paris 
at present 1 I have not seen him for many months.” 
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"I believe he is in London; at least, Colonel 
Morley met the other day a friend of his who said 
so.” 

Though Isaura strove to speak in a tone of in- 
difference, Alains ear detected a ring of pain in her 
voice; and watching her countenance, he was im- 
pressed with a saddened change in its expression. He 
was touched, and his curiosity was mingled with a 
gentler interest as he said: “When I last saw M. Vane 
I should have judged him to be too much under the 
spell of an enchantress to remain long without the 
pale of the circle she draws around her.” 

Isaura turned her face quickly towards the speaker, 
and her lips moved, but she said nothing audibly. 

“Can there have been quarrel or misunderstand- 
ing?” thought Alain; and after that question his heart 
asked itself, “Supposing Isaura were free, her affec- 
tions disengaged, could he wish to woo and to win 
her?” and his heart answered — “Eighteen months ago 
thou wert nearer to her than now. Thou wert re- 
moved from her for ever when thou didst accept the 
world as a barrier between you; then, poor as thou 
wert, thou wouldst have preferred her to riches. Thou 
wert then sensible only of the ingenuous impulses of 
youth, but the moment thou saidst, *1 am Rochebriant, 
and having once owned the claims of birth and sta- 
tion, I cannot renounce them for love/ Isaura became 
but a dream. Now that ruin stares thee in the face — 
now that thou must grapple with the sternest difficul- 
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ties of adverse fate — thou hast lost the poetry of sen- 
timent which could alone give to that dream the 
colours and the form of human life.” He could not 
again think of that fair creature as a prize that he 
might even dare to covet. And as he met her in- 
quiring eyes, and saw her quivering lip, he felt in- 
stinctively that Graham was dear to her, and that the 
tender interest with which she inspired himself was 
untroubled by one pang of jealousy. He resumed: 

“Yes, the last time I saw the Englishman he spoke 
with such respectful homage of one lady, whose hand 
he would deem it the highest reward of ambition to 
secure, that I cannot but feel deep compassion for 
him if that ambition has been foiled; and thus only 
do I account for his absence from Paris.” 

“You are an intimate friend of Mr. Vane’s?” 

“No, indeed, I have not that honour; our ac- 
quaintance is but slight, but it impressed me with the 
idea of a man of vigorous intellect, frank temper, and 
perfect honour.” 

Isaura’s face brightened with the joy we feel when 
we hear the praise of those we love. 

At this moment, Duplessis, who had been observ- 
ing the Italian and the young Marquis, for the first 
time during dinner, broke silence. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, addressing Isaura across 
the table, “I hope I have not been correctly informed 
that your literary triumph has induced you to forego 
the career in which all the best judges concur that 
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your successes would be no less brilliant; surely one 
art does not exclude another” 

Elated by Alain's report of Graham’s words, by 
the conviction that these words applied to herself, and 
by the thought that her renunciation of the stage 
removed a barrier between them, Isaura answered, 
with a sort of enthusiasm — 

“I know not, M. Duplessis, if one art excludes an- 
other; if there be desire to excel in each. But I have 
long lost all desire to excel in the art you refer to, 
and resigned all idea of the career in which it opens.” 

“So M. Vane told me,” said Alain, in a whisper. 

“When?” 

“Last year, — on the day that he spoke in terms of 
admiration so merited of the lady whom M. Duplessis 
has just had the honour to address.” 

All this while, Valerie, who was seated at the 
further end of the table beside the Minister, who had 
taken her into dinner, had been watching, with eyes, 
the anxious tearful sorrow of which none but her 
father had noticed, the low-voiced confidence between 
Alain and the friend, whom till that day she had so 
enthusiastically loved. Hitherto she had been answer- 
in monosyllables all attempts of the great man to 
draw her into conversation; but now, observing how 
Isaura blushed and looked down, that strange faculty 
in women, which we men call dissimulation, and which 
in them is truthfulness to their own nature, enabled 
her to carry off the sharpest anguish she had ever ex- 
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perienced, by a sudden burst of levity of spirit. She 
caught up some commonplace the Minister had adapted 
to what he considered the poverty of her understand- 
ing with a quickness of satire which startled that 
grave man, and he gazed at her astonished. Up to 
that moment he had secretly admired her as a girl 
well brought up — as girls fresh from a French convent 
are supposed to be; now, hearing her brilliant re- 
joinder to his stupid observation, he said inly: 
“Dame! the low birth of a financier’s daughter shows 
itself.” 

But, being a clever man himself, her retort put 
him on his mettle, and he became, to his own amaze- 
ment, brilliant himself. With that matchless quickness 
which belongs to Parisians, the guests around him 
seized the new esprit de conversation which had been 
evoked between the statesman and the child-like girl 
beside him; and as they caught up the ball, lightly 
flung among them, they thought within themselves 
how much more sparkling the financier’s pretty, lively 
daughter was than that dark-eyed young muse, of 
whom all the journalists of Paris were writing in a 
chorus of welcome and applause, and who seemed not 
to have a word to say worth listening to, excepting to 
the handsome young Marquis, whom, no doubt, she 
wished to fascinate. 

Valerie fairly outshone Isaura in intellect and in 
wit; and neither Valerie nor Isaura cared, to the value 
of a bean-straw, about that distinction. Each was 
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thinking only of the prize which the humblest peasant 
women have in common with the most brilliantly 
accomplished of their sex — the heart of a man be- 
loved. 
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CHAPTER IV, 


Oij the Continent generally, as we all know, men 
do not sit drinking wine together after the ladies re- 
tire. So when the signal was given all the guests ad- 
journed to the salon; and Alain quitted Isaura to gain 
the ear of the Duchesse de Tarascon. 

"It is long — at least long for Paris life,” said the 
Marquis — "since my first visit to you, in company 
with Enguerrand de Vandemar. Much that you then 
said rested on my mind, disturbing the prejudices I 
took from Bretagne.” 

"I am proud to hear it, my kinsman.” 

"You know that I would have taken military ser- 
vice under the Emperor, but for the regulation which 
would have compelled me to enter the ranks as a pri- 
vate soldier.” 

"I sympathise with that scruple; but you are aware 
that the Emperor himself could not have ventured to 
make an exception even in your favour.” 

“Certainly not. I repent me of my pride; per-, 
haps I may enlist still in some regiment sent to 
Algiers.” 

"No; there are other ways in which a Roche- 
briant can serve a throne. There will be an office at 
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Court vacant soon, which would not misbecome your 
birth” 

“Pardon me; a soldier serves his country — a 
courtier owns a master; and I cannot take the livery 
of the Emperor, though I could wear the uniform of 
France.” 

“Your distinction is childish, my kinsman,” said 
the Duchesse, impetuously. “You talk as *if the 
Emperor had an interest apart from the nation. I 
tell you that he has not a corner of his heart — 
not even one reserved for his son and his dynasty — • 
in which the thought of France does not predomi- 
nate.” 

“I do not presume, Madame la Duchesse, to ques- 
tion the truth of what you say; but I have no reason 
to suppose that the same thought does not pre- 
dominate in the heart of the Bourbon. The Bourbon 
would be the first to say to me: ‘If France needs 
your sword against her foes, let it not rest in the 
scabbard/ But would the Bourbon say, ‘The place 
of a Rochebriant is among the valetaille of the Corsi- 
can’s successor’?” 

“Alas for poor France!” said the Duchesse; “and 
alas for me like you, my proud cousin, if the Corsi- 
can’s successors or successor be ” 

“Henry V.?” interrupted Alain, with a brighten- 
ing eye. 

“Dreamer! No; some descendant of the mob-kings 
who gave Bourbons and nobles to the guillotine .” 

While the Duchesse and Alain were thus convers- 
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ing, Isaura had seated herself by Valerie, and, uncon- 
scious of the offence she had given, addressed her in 
those pretty caressing terms with which young-lady 
friends are wont to compliment each other; but Valerie 
answered curtly or sarcastically, and turned aside to 
converse with the Minister. A few minutes more and 
the party began to break up. Lemercier, however, 
detained Alain, whispering, “Duplessis will see us on 
your business so soon as the other guests have gone.” 
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CHAPTER V* 

“Monsieur le Marquis,” said Duplessis, when the 
salon was cleared of all but himself and the two- 
friends, “Lemercier has confided to me the state of 
your affairs in connection with M. Louvier, and flatters 
me by thinking my advice may be of some service; if 
so, command me.” 

“I shall most gratefully accept your advice,” an- 
swered Alain, “but I fear my condition defies even 
your ability and skill.” 

“Permit me to hope not, and to ask a few neces- 
sary questions. M. Louvier has constituted himself 
your sole mortgagee; to what amount, at what in- 
terest, and from what annual proceeds is the interest 
paid?” 

Herewith Alain gave details already furnished to 
the reader. Duplessis listened, and noted down the 
replies. 

“I see it all,” he said, when Alain had finished. 
“M. Louvier had predetermined to possess himself of 
your estate: he makes himself sole mortgagee at a 
rate of interest so low, that I tell you fairly, at the 
present value of money, I doubt if you could find any 
capitalist who would accept the transfer of the mort- 
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gage at the same rate. This is not likeLouvier, unless 
he had an object to gain, and that object is your land. 
The revenue from your estate is derived chiefly from 
Wood, out of which the interest due to Louvier is to 
be paid. M. Gandrin, in a skilfully-guarded letter, 
encourages you to sell the wood from your forests to 
a man who offers you several thousand francs more 
than it could command from customary buyers. I say 
nothing against M. Gandrin, but every man who knows 
Paris as I do, knows that M. Louvier can put, and has 
put, a great deal of money into M. Gandrin’s pocket. 
The purchaser of your wood does not pay more than 
his deposit, and has just left the country insolvent. 
Your purchaser, M. Collot, was an adventurous spe- 
culator; he would have bought anything at any price, 
provided he had time to pay; if his speculations had 
been lucky he would have paid. M. Louvier knew, as 
I knew, that M. Collot was a gambler, and the chances 
were that he would not pay. M. Louvier allows a year’s 
interest on his hypothtque to become due — notice thereof 
duly given to you by his agent — now you come under 
the operation of the law. Of course, you know what 
the law is?” 

“Not exactly,” answered Alain, feeling frostbitten 
by the congealing words of his counsellor; “but I take 
xit for granted that if I cannot pay the interest of a 
sum borrowed on my property, that property itself is 
forfeited.” 

“No, not quite that — the law is mild. If the inter- 
est which should be paid half-yearly remains unpaid at 
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the end of a year, the mortgagee has a right to be 
impatient, has he not?” 

“ Certainly he has.” 

“Well then, on fait un commandement tendant d 
saisie immobilize , viz.: The mortgagee gives a notice 
that the property shall be put up for sale. Then it is 
put up for sale, and in most cases the mortgagee buys 
it in. Here, certainly, no competitors in the mere 
business way would vie with Louvier; the mortgage at 

per cent covers more than the estate is apparently 
worth. Ah! but stop, M. le Marquis; the notice is 
not yet served: the whole process would take six 
months from the day it is served to the taking pos- 
session after the sale; in the meanwhile, if you pay 
the interest due, the action drops. Courage , M. 
le Marquis! Hope yet, if you condescend to call me 
friend.” 

“And me,” cried Lemercier; “I will sell out of my 
railway shares to-morrow — see to it, Duplessis, — 
enough to pay off the damnable interest. See to it, 
mon ami” 

“Agree to that, M. le Marquis, and you are safe 
for another year,” said Duplessis, folding up the paper 
on which he had made his notes, but fixing on Alain 
quiet eyes half concealed under dropping lids. 

“Agree to that!” cried Rochebriant, rising — “agree 
to allow even my worst enemy to pay for me moneys 
I could never hope to repay — agree to allow the 
oldest and most confiding of my friends to do so — 
M. Duplessis, never! If I carried the porter’s knot of 
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an Auvergnat, I should still remain geniilhomme and 
Breion ” 

Duplessis, habitually the driest of men, rose with 
a moistened eye and flushing cheek — “Monsieur le 
Marquis, vouchsafe me the honour to shake hands 
with you. I, too, am by descent gentilhomme , by pro- 
fession a speculator on the Bourse. In both capacities 
I approve the sentiment you have uttered. Certainly, 
if our friend Frederic lent you 7000 louis or so this 
year, it would be impossible for you even to foresee 
the year in which you could repay it; but,” — here 
Duplessis paused a minute, and then lowering the tone 
of his voice, which had been somewhat vehement and 
enthusiastic, into that of a colloquial good-fellowship, 
equally rare to the measured reserve of the financier, 
he asked, with a lively twinkle of his grey eye, “Did 
you never hear, Marquis, of a little encounter between 
me and M. Louvier!” 

“Encounter at arms — does Louvier fight I” asked 
Alain, innocently. 

“In his own way he is always fighting; but I speak 
metaphorically. You see this small house of mine — 
so pinched in by the houses next to it that I can 
neither get space for a ball-room for Valerie, nor a 
dining-room for more than a friendly party like that 
which has honoured me to-day. Eh bieti! I bought 
this house a few years ago, meaning to buy the one 
next to it, and throw the two into one. I went to the 
proprietor of the next house, who, as I knew, wished 
to sell. ‘Aha/ he thought, ‘this is the rich Monsieur 
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Duplessis;* and he asked me 2000 louis more than 
the house was worth. We men of business cannot 
bear to be too much cheated; a little cheating we sub- 
mit to — much cheating raises our gall. Bref — this 
was on Monday. I offered the man 1000 louis above 
the fair price, and gave him till Thursday to decide. 
Somehow or other Louvier hears of this. ‘ Hillo !' says 
Louvier, ‘here is a financier who desires a hotel to vie 
with miner He goes on Wednesday to my next-door 
neighbour. ‘Friend, you want to sell your house. I 
want to buy — the price V The proprietor, who does 
not know him by sight, says: ‘It is as good as sold. 
M. Duplessis and I shall agree/ ‘Bah! What sum did 
you ask M. Duplessis V He names the sum; 2000 
louis more than he can get elsewhere. ‘But M. 
Duplessis will give me the sum/ ‘You ask too little. 
I will give you 3000. A fig for M. Duplessis! I am 
Monsieur Louvier/ So when I call on Thursday the 
house is sold. I reconcile myself easily enough to the 
loss of space for a larger dining-room; but though 
Valerie was then a child at a convent, I was sadly 
disconcerted by the thought that I could have no salle 
de bal ready for her when she came to reside with me. 
Well, I say to myself, patience; I owe M. Louvier a 
good turn; my time to pay him off will come. It does 
come, and very soon. M. Louvier buys an estate near 
Paris — builds a superb villa. Close to his property is 
a rising forest ground for sale. He goes to the pro- 
prietor; says the proprietor to himself, ‘The great 
Louvier wants this/ and adds 5000 louis to its market 
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price. Louvier, like myself, can’t bear to be cheated 
egregiously. Louvier offers 2000 louis more than the 
man could fairly get, and leaves him till Saturday to 
consider. I hear of this — speculators hear of every- 
thing. On Friday night I go to the man and I give 
him 6000 louis, where he had asked 5000. Fancy 
LouviePs face the next day! But there my revenge 
only begins,” continued Duplessis, chuckling inwardly. 
“My forest looks down on the villa he is building. I 
only wait till his villa is built, in order to send to my 
architect and say, Build me a villa at least twice as 
grand as M. LouviePs, then clear away the forest 
trees, so that every morning he may see my palace 
dwarfing into insignificance his own.” 

“Bravo!” cried Lemercier, clapping his hands. 
Lemercier had the spirit of party, and felt for Duplessis 
against Louvier much as in England Whig feels against 
Tory, or vice versd. 

“Perhaps now,” resumed Duplessis more soberly, 
— “perhaps now, M. le Marquis, you may understand 
why I humiliate you by no sense of obligation if I say 
that M. Louvier shall not be the Seigneur de Roche- 
briant if I can help it. Give me a line of introduc- 
tion to your Breton lawyer and to Mademoiselle your 
aunt — let me have your letters early to-morrow. I will 
take the afternoon train. I know not how many days 
I may be absent, but I shall not return till I have 
carefully examined the nature and conditions of your 
property. If I see my way to save your estate, and 
give a mauvais quart cTheure to Louvier, so much the 
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better for you, M. le Marquis; if I cannot, I will 
say frankly, ‘ Make the best terms you can with your 
creditor/ ” 

“Nothing can be more delicately generous than 
the way you put it,” said Alain; ^but pardon me, if I 
say that the pleasantry with which you narrate your 
grudge against M. Louvier does not answer its pur- 
pose in diminishing my sense of obligation.” So, 
linking his arm in Lemercier’s, Alain made his bow 
and withdrew. 

When his guests had gone, Duplessis remained 
seated in meditation — apparently pleasant meditation, 
for he smiled while indulging it; he then passed 
through the reception-rooms to one at the far end 
appropriated to Valerie as a boudoir or morning-room, 
adjoining her bedchamber; he knocked gently at the 
door, and, all remaining silent within, he opened it 
noiselessly and entered. Valdrie was reclining on the 
sofa near the window— -her head drooping, her hands 
clasped on her knees. Duplessis neared her with 
tender stealthy steps, passed his arm round her, and 
drew her head towards his bosom. “Child!” he mur- 
mured; “my child! my only one!” 

At that soft loving voice, Valerie flung her arms 
round him, and wept aloud like an infant in trouble. 
He seated himself beside her, and wisely suffered her 
to weep on, till her passion had exhausted itself; he 
then said, half fondly, half chidingly: “Have you for- 
gotten our conversation only three days ago? Have 
you forgotten that I then drew, forth the secret of 
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your heart? Have you forgotten what I promised you 
in return for your confidence? and a promise to you 
have I ever yet broken ?” 

“Father! father! I am so wretched, and so ashamed 
of myself for being wretched! Forgive me. No, I do 
not forget your promise; but who can promise to dis- 
pose of the heart of another? and that heart will 
never be mine. But bear with me a little, I shall soon 
recover.” 

“Valerie, when I made you the promise you now 
think I cannot keep, I spoke only from that convic- 
tion of power to promote the happiness of a child 
which nature implants in the heart of parents; and it 
may be also from the experience of my own strength 
of will, since that which I have willed I have always 
won. Now I speak on yet surer ground. Before the 
year is out you shall be the beloved wife of Alain de 
Rochebriant. Dry your tears and smile on . me, 
Valerie. If you will not see in me mother and father 
both, I have double love for you, motherless child of 
her who shared the poverty of my youth, and did not 
live to enjoy the wealth which I hold as a trust for 
that heir to mine all which she left me.” 

As this man thus spoke you would scarcely have 
recognised in him the cold saturnine Duplessis, his 
countenance became so beautified by the one soft 
feeling which care and contest, ambition and money- 
seeking, had left unaltered in his heart. Perhaps 
there is no country in which the love of parent and 
child, especially of father and daughter, is so strong 
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as it is in France; even in the most arid soil, among 
the avaricious, even among the profligate, it forces it- 
self into flower. Other loves fade away: in the heart 
of the true Frenchman that parent love blooms to the 
last. 

Valerie felt the presence of that love as a divine 
protecting guardianship. She sank on her knees and 
covered his hand with grateful kisses. 

“Do not torture yourself, my child, with jealous 
fears of the fair Italian. Her lot and Alain de Roche- 
briant’s can never unite; and whatever you may think 
of their whispered converse, Alain’s heart at this mo- 
ment is too filled with anxious troubles to leave one 
spot in it accessible even to a frivolous gallantry. It 
is for us to remove these troubles; and then, when he 
turns his eyes towards you, it will be with the gaze of 
one who beholds his happiness. You do not weep 
now, Valirie!” 
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On waking some morning, have you ever felt, 
reader, as if a change for the brighter in the world, 
without and within you, had suddenly come to pass 
— some new glory has been given to the sunshine, 
some fresh balm to the air — you feel younger, and 
happier, and lighter, in the very beat of your heart 
— you almost fancy you hear the chime of some spiri- 
tual music far off, as if in the deeps of heaven 1 You 
are not at first conscious how, or wherefore, this 
change has been brought about. Is it the effect of a 
dream in the gone sleep, that has made this morning 
so different from mornings that have dawned before? 
And while vaguely asking yourself that question, you 
become aware that the cause is no mere illusion, that 
it has its substance in words spoken by living lips, in 
things that belong to the work-day world. 

It was thus that Isaura woke the morning after 
the conversation with Alain de Rochebriant, and as 
certain words, then spoken, echoed back on her ear, 
she knew why she was so happy, why the world was 
so changed. 

In those words she heard the voice of Graham 
Vane — no! she had not deceived herself — she was 
loved! she was loved! What mattered that long cold 
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interval of absence! She had not forgotten — she 
could not believe that absence had brought forgetful- 
ness. There are moments when we insist on judging 
another's heart by our own. All would be explained 
some day — all would come right. 

How lovely was the face that reflected itself in the 
glass as she stood before it smoothing back her long 
hair, murmuring sweet snatches of Italian love-song, 
and blushing with sweeter love-thoughts as she sang! 
All that had passed in that year so critical to her 
outer life — the authorship, the fame, the public career, 
the popular praise — vanished from her mind as a 
vapour that rolls from the face of a lake to which the 
sunlight restores the smile of a brightened heaven. 

She was more the girl now than she had ever been 
since the day on which she sat reading Tasso on the 
craggy shore of Sorrento. 

Singing still as she passed from her chamber, and 
entering the sitting-room, which fronted the east, and 
seemed bathed in the sunbeams of deepening May, 
she took her bird from its cage, and stopped her song 
to cover it with kisses, which perhaps yearned for vent 
somewhere. 

Later in the day she went out to visit Valerie. 
Recalling the altered manner of her young friend, her 
sweet nature became troubled. She divined that 
Valerie had conceived some jealous pain which she 
longed to heal; she could not bear the thought of 
leaving any one that day unhappy. Ignorant before 
of the girl’s feelings towards Alain, she now partly 
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guessed them— one woman who loves in secret is 
clairvoyante as to such secrets in another. 

Valerie received her visitor with a coldness she 
did not attempt to disguise. Not seeming to notice 
this, Isaura commenced the conversation with frank 
mention of Rochebriant “I have to thank you so 
much, dear Valerie, for a pleasure you could not 
anticipate — that of talking about an absent friend, 
and hearing the praise he deserved from one so 
capable of appreciating excellence as M. de Roche- 
briant appears to be.” 

“You were talking to M. de Rochebriant of an 
absent friend — ah! you seemed indeed very much in- 
terested in the conversation ” 

“Do not wonder at that, Valerie; and do not 
grudge me the happiest moments I have known for 
months.” 

“In talking with M. de Rochebriant! No doubt, 
Mademoiselle Cicogna, you found him very charming.” 

To her surprise and indignation, Valerie here felt 
the arm of Isaura tenderly entwining her waist, and her 
face drawn towards Isaura’s sisterly kiss. 

“Listen to me, naughty child — listen and believe. 
M. de Rochebriant can never be charming to me — 
never touch a chord in my heart or my fancy, except 
as friend to another, or — kiss me in your turn, Valerie 
— as suitor to yourself.” 

Valerie here drew back her pretty childlike head, 
gazed keenly a moment into Isaura’s eyes, felt con- 
vinced by the limpid candour of their unmistakable 
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honesty, and flinging herself on her friend’s bosom, 
kissed her passionately, and burst into tears. 

The complete reconciliation between the two girls 
was thus peacefully effected; and then Isaura had to 
listen, at no small length, to the confidences poured 
into her ears by Valerie, who was fortunately too 
engrossed by her own hopes and doubts to exact con- 
fidences in return. Valerie’s was one of those impul- 
sive eager natures that longs for a confidante. Not 
so Isaura’s. Only when Valerie had unburthened her 
heart, and been soothed and caressed into happy trust 
in the future, did she recall Isaura’s explanatory words, 
and said, archly: “And your absent friend? Tell me 
about him. Is he as handsome as Alain?” 

“Nay,” said Isaura, rising to take up the mantle 
and hat she had laid aside on entering, “they say 
that the colour of a flower is in our vision, not in 
the leaves” Then with a grave melancholy in the 
look she fixed upon Valerie, she added: “Rather than 
distrust of me should occasion you pain, I have 
pained myself, in making clear to you the reason why 
I felt interest in M. de Rochebrianfs conversation. 
In turn, I ask of you a favour — do not on this point 
question me farther. There are some things in our 
past which influence the present, but to which we dare 
not assign a future — on which we cannot talk to another. 
What soothsayer can tell us if the dream of a yester- 
day will be renewed on the night of a morrow? All is 
said — we trust one another, dearest.” 
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CHAPTER II. 

That evening the Morleys looked in at Isaura’s 
on their way to a crowded assembly at the house of 
one of those rich Americans, who were then outvy- 
ing the English residents at Paris in the good graces 
of Parisian society. I think the Americans get on 
better with the French than the English do — I mean 
the higher class of Americans. They spend more 
money; their men speak French better; the women 
are better dressed, and, as a general rule, have read 
more largely, and converse more frankly. 

Mrs. Morle/s affection for Isaura had increased 
during the last few months. As so notable an ad- 
vocate of the ascendancy of her sex, she felt a sort 
of grateful pride in the accomplishments and grow- 
ing renown of so youthful a member of the oppressed 
sisterhood. But, apart from that sentiment, she had 
conceived a tender mother-like interest for the girl 
who stood in the world so utterly devoid of family 
ties, so destitute of that household guardianship and 
protection which, with all her assertion of the strength 
and dignity of woman, and all her opinions as to 
woman’s right of absolute emancipation from the con- 
ventions fabricated by the selfishness of man, Mrs. 
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Morley was too sensible not to value for the individual, 
though she deemed it not needed for the mass. Her 
great desire was that Isaura should marry well, and 
soon. American women usually marry so young that 
it seemed to Mrs. Morley an anomaly in social life, 
that one so gifted in mind and person as Isaura should 
already have passed the age in which the belles of the 
great Republic are enthroned as wives and consecrated 
as mothers. 

We have seen that in the past year she had 
selected from our unworthy but necessary sex, Graham 
Vane as a suitable spouse to her young friend. She 
had divined the state of his heart — she had more than 
suspicions of the state of Isaura’s. She was exceedingly 
perplexed, and exceedingly chafed at the Englishman’s 
strange disregard to his happiness and her own projects. 
She had counted, all this past winter, on his return to 
Paris; and she became convinced that some mis- 
understanding, possibly some lover’s quarrel, was the 
cause of his protracted absence, and a cause that, if 
ascertained, could be removed. A good opportunity 
now presented itself — Colonel Morley was going to 
London the next day. He had business there which 
would detain him at least a week. He would see 
Graham; and as she considered her husband the 
shrewdest and wisest person in the world — I mean of 
the male sex — she had no doubt of his being able to 
turn Graham’s mind thoroughly inside out, and ascertain 
his exact feelings, views, and intentions. If the English- 
man thus assayed, were found of base metal, then, at 
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least, Mrs. Morley would be free to cast him altogether 
aside, and coin for the uses of the matrimonial market 
some nobler effigy in purer gold. 

“My dear child,” said Mrs. Morley, in low voice 
nestling herself close to Isaura, while the Colonel, 
duly instructed, drew off the Venosta, “have you 
heard anything lately of our pleasant friend Mr. 
Vane]” 

You can guess with what artful design Mrs. Morley 
put that question point-blank, fixing keen eyes on 
Isaura while she put it. She saw the heightened 
colour, the quivering lip of the girl thus abruptly 
appealed to, and she said inly: “I was right — she 

loves him!” 

“I heard of Mr. Vane last night — accidentally.” 

“Is he coming to Paris soon]” 

“Not that I know of. How charmingly that 
wreath becomes you! it suits the earrings so well, 
too.” 

“Frank chose it; he has good taste for a man. 
I trust him with my commissions to Hunt and Roskell’s, 
but I limit him as to price, he is so extravagant — men 
are, when they make presents. They seem to think 
we value things according to their cost. They would 
gorge us with jewels, and let us starve for want of a 
smile. Not that Frank is so bad as the rest of them. 
But d propos of Mr. Vane — Frank will be sure to see 
him, and scold him well for deserting us all. I should 
not be surprised if he brought the deserter back with 
him, for I send a little note by Frank, inviting him to 
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pay us a visit We have spare rooms in our apart- 
ments." 

Isaura’s heart heaved beneath her robe, but she 
replied in a tone of astonishing indifference: “I 
believe this is the height of the London season, and 
Mr. Vane would probably be too engaged to profit 
even by an invitation so tempting.” 

“ Nous verrons. How pleased he will be to hear 
of your triumphs! He admired you so much before 
you were famous: what will be his admiration now! 
Men are so vain — they care for us so much more 
when people praise us. But till we have put the crea- 
tures in their proper place, we must take them for 
what they are.” 

Here the Venosta, with whom the poor Colonel 
had exhausted all the arts at his command for chain- 
ing her attention, could be no longer withheld from 
approaching Mrs. Morley, and venting her admiration 
of that lady’s wreath, earrings, robes, flounces. This 
dazzling apparition had on her the effect which a 
candle has on a moth — she fluttered round it, and 
longed to absorb herself in its blaze. But the wreath 
especially fascinated her — a wreath which no prudent 
lady with colourings less pure, and features less ex- 
^ quisitely delicate than the pretty champion of the 
rights of woman, could have fancied on her own brows 
without a shudder. But the Venosta in such matters 
was not prudent. “It can’t be dear,” she cried 
piteously, extending her arms towards Isaura. “I must 
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have one exactly like. Who made it? Cara signora , 
give me the address.” 

“Ask the Colonel, dear Madame; he chose and 
brought it,” and Mrs. Morley glanced significantly at 
her well-tutored Frank. 

“Madame,” said the Colonel, speaking in English, 
which he usually did with the Venosta — who valued 
herself on knowing that language, and was flattered 
to be addressed in it — while he amused himself by 
introducing into its forms the dainty Americanisms 
with which he puzzled the Britisher — he might well 
puzzle the Florentine, — “Madame, I am too anxious 
for the appearance of my wife to submit to the test of 
a rival screamer like yourself in the same apparel. 
With all the homage due to a sex of which I am 
enthused dreadful, I decline to designate the florist 
from whom I purchased Mrs. Morley’s head-fixings.” 

“Wicked man!” cried the Venosta, shaking her 
finger at him coquettishly. “You are jealous! Fie! a 
man should never be jealous of a woman’s rivalry with 
woman;” and then, with a cynicism that might have 
become a greybeard, she added, “but of his own sex 
every man should be jealous — though of his dearest 
friend. Isn’t it so, Colonello?” 

The Colonel looked puzzled, bowed, and made no 
reply. ' 

“That only shows,” said Mrs. Morley, rising, “what 
villains the Colonel has the misfortune to call friends 
and fellow-men.” 
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“I fear it is time to go,” said Frank, glancing at 
the clock. 

In theory the most rebellious, in practice the most 
obedient, of wives, Mrs. Morley here kissed Isaura, 
resettled her crinoline, and shaking hands with the 
Venosta, retreated to the door. 

“I shall have the wreath yet,” cried the Venosta, 
impishly. “La speranza l femmina ” (Hope is female). 

“Alas!” said Isaura, half mournfully, half smiling 
— “alas! do you not remember what the poet replied 
when asked what disease was most mortal] — ‘the 
hectic fever caught from the chill of hope.’ ” 
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CHAPTER IIL 


Graham Vane was musing very gloomily in his 
solitary apartment one morning, when his servant an- 
nounced Colonel Morley. 

He received his visitor with more than the cordiality 
with which every English politician receives an Ameri- 
can citizen. Graham liked the Colonel too well for 
what he was in himself, to need any national title to 
his esteem. After some preliminary questions and 
answers as to the health of Mrs. Morley, the length of 
the Colonel's stay in London, what day he could dine 
with Graham at Richmond or Gravesend, the Colonel 
took up the ball. “We have been reckoning to see 
you at Paris, sir, for the last six months." 

“I am very much flattered to hear that you have 
thought of me at all; but I am not aware of having 
warranted the expectation you so kindly express." 

“I guess you must have said, something to my 
wife which led her to do more than expect — to reckon 
on your return. And, by the way, sir, I am charged 
to deliver to you this note from her, and to back 
the request it contains that you will avail yourself of 
the offer. Without summarising the points I do so." 

Graham glanced over the note addressed to him: — 
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“Dear Mr. Vane, — Do you forget how beautiful 
the environs of Paris are in May and June! how 
charming it was last year at the lake of Enghien? 
how gay were our little dinners out of doors in the 
garden arbours, with the Savarins and the fair Italian, 
and her incomparably amusing chaperon? Frank has 
my orders to bring you back to renew these happy 
days, while the birds are in their first song, and the 
leaves are in their youngest green. I have prepared 
your rooms chez nous — a chamber that looks out on 
the Champs Elysees, and a quiet cabinet de travail at 
the back, in which you can read, write, or sulk un- 
disturbed. Come, and we will again visit Enghien 
and Montmorency. Don’t talk of engagements. If 
man proposes, woman disposes. Hesitate not — obey. 
Your sincere little friend, 

“Lizzy” 

# 

“My dear Morley,” said Graham, with emotion, 
“I cannot find words to thank your wife sufficiently 
for an invitation so graciously conveyed. Alas! I 
cannot accept it” 

“Why?” asked the Colonel, drily. 

*<I have too much to do in London.” 

“Is that the true reason, or am I to suspicion that 
there is anything, sir, which makes you dislike a visit 
to Paris?” 

The Americans enjoy the reputation of being the 
frankest putters of questions whom liberty of speech 
has yet educated into les recherches de la vlritl , and 
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certainly Colonel Morley in this instance did not im- 
pair the national reputation. 

Graham Vane’s brow slightly contracted, and he 
bit his lip as if stung by a sudden pang; but after a 
moment’s pause, he answered with a good-humoured 
smile — 

“No man who has taste enough to admire the 
most beautiful city, and appreciate the charms of 
the most brilliant society in the world, can dislike 
Paris.” 

“My dear sir, I did not ask if you disliked Paris, 
but if there were anything that made you dislike 
coming back to it on a visit.” 

“What a notion! and what a cross-examiner you 
would have made if you had been called to the bar! 
surely, my dear friend, you can understand that when 
a man has in one place business which he cannot 
neglect, he may decline going to another place, what- 
ever pleasure it would give him to do so. By the 
way, there is a great ball at one of the Minister’s to- 
night; you should go there, and I will point out to 
you all those English notabilities in whom Americans 
naturally take interest. I will call for you at eleven 

o’clock. Lord , who is a connection of mine 

would be charmed to know you.” 

Morley hesitated; but when Graham said, “How 
your wife will scold you if you lose such an oppor- 
tunity of telling her whether the Duchess of M is 

as beautiful as report says, and whether Gladstone or 
Disraeli seem to your phrenological science to have 
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the finer head!” the Colonel gave in, and it was 
settled that Graham should call for him at the Lang- 
ham Hotel. 

That matter arranged, Graham probably hoped 
that his inquisitive visitor would take leave for the 
present, but the Colonel evinced no such intention. 
On the contrary, settling himself more at ease in his 
arm-chair, he said, “If I remember aright, you do not 
object to the odour of tobacco?” 

Graham rose and presented to his visitor a cigar- 
box which he took from the mantelpiece. 

The Colonel shook his head, and withdrew from 
his breast-pocket a leather case, from which he ex- 
tracted a gigantic regalia; this he lighted from a gold 
match-box in the shape of a locket attached to his 
watch-chain, and took two or three preliminary puffs 
with his head thrown back and his eyes meditatively 
intent upon the ceiling. 

We know already that strange whim of the Colo- 
ners (than whom, if he so pleased, no man could speak 
purer English as spoken by the Britisher) to assert 
the dignity of the American citizen by copious use of 
expressions and phrases familiar to the lips of the 
governing class of the great Republic — delicacies of 
speech which he would have carefully shunned in the 
polite circles of the Fifth Avenue in New York. Now 
the Colonel was much too experienced a man of the 
world not to be aware that the commission with which 
his Lizzy had charged him was an exceedingly deli- 
cate one; and it occurred to his mother wit that the 
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best way to acquit himself of it, so as to avoid the 
risk of giving or of receiving serious affront, would be 
to push that whim of his into more than wonted ex- 
aggeration. Thus he could more decidedly and briefly 
come to the point; and should he, in doing so, appear 
too meddlesome, rather provoke a laugh than a frown 
— retiring from the ground with the honours due to a 
humorist. Accordingly, in his deepest nasal intona- 
tion, and withdrawing his eyes from the ceiling, he 
began — 

“You have not asked, sir, after the Signorina, or, 
as we popularly call her, Mademoiselle Cicogna?” 

“Have I not? I hope she is quite well, and her 
lively companion, Signora Venosta.” 

“They are not sick, sir; or at least were not so 
last night when my wife and I had the pleasure to 
see them. Of course you have read Mademoiselle 
Cicogna’ s book — a bright performance, sir, age con- 
sidered.” 

“Certainly, I have read the book; it is full of un- 
questionable genius. Is Mademoiselle writing another? 
But of course she is.” 

“I am not aware of the fact, sir. It may be pre- 
dicated; such a mind cannot remain inactive; and 
I know from M. Savarin and that rising young man 
Gustave Rameau, that the publishers bid high for her 
brains considerable. Two translations have already 
appeared in our country. Her fame, sir, will be world- 
wide. She may be another Georges Sand, or at least 
another Eulalie Grantmesnil.” 
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Graham’s cheek became as white as the paper I 
write on. He inclined his head as in assent, but with- 
out a word. The Colonel continued — 

“We ought to be very proud of her acquaintance, 
sir. I think you detected her gifts while they were 
yet unconjectured. My wife says so. You must be 
gratified to remember that, sir — clear grit, sir, and no 
mistake." 

“I certainly more than once have said to Mrs. 
Morley, that I esteemed Mademoiselle’s powers so 
highly that I hoped she would never become a stage- 
singer and actress. But this M. Rameau? You say he is 
a rising man. It struck me when at Paris that he was 
one of those charlatans with a great deal of conceit 
and very little information, who are always found in 
scores on the ultra-Liberal side of politics; possibly I 
was mistaken." 

“ He is the responsible editor of ‘ Le Sens Commun * 
in which talented periodical Mademoiselle Cicogna’s 
book was first raised." 

“Of course, I know that; a journal which, so far 
as I have looked into its political or social articles, 
certainly written by a cleverer and an older man than 
M. Rameau, is for unsettling all things and settling 
nothing. We have writers of that kind among our- 
selves — I have no sympathy with them. To me it 
seems that when a man says, ‘Off with your head,’ he 
ought to let us know what other head he would put 
on our shoulders, and by what process the change of 
heads shall be effected. Honestly speaking, if you and 
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your charming wife are intimate friends and admirers 
of Mademoiselle Cicogna, I think you could not do 
her a greater service than that of detaching her from 
all connection with men like M. Rameau, and journals 
like Sens Commun .’ ” 

The Colonel here withdrew his cigar from his 
lips, lowered his head to a level with Graham’s, 
and relaxing into an arch significant smile, said, “Start 
to Paris, and dissuade her yourself. Start — go ahead 
— don’t be shy — don’t seesaw on the beam of specula- 
tion. You will have more influence with that young 
female than we can boast.” 

Never was England in greater danger of quarrel 
with America than at that moment; but Graham curbed 
his first wrathful impulse, and replied coldly — 

“It seems to me, Colonel, that you, though very 
unconsciously, derogate from the respect due to Ma- 
demoiselle Cicogna. That the counsel of a married 
couple like yourself and Mrs. Morley should be freely 
given to and duly heeded by a girl deprived of her 
natural advisers in parents, is a reasonable and hon- 
ourable supposition; but to imply that the most in- 
fluential adviser of a young lady so situated is a young 
single man, in no way related to her, appears to me a 
dereliction of that regard to the dignity of her sex 
which is the chivalrous characteristic of your country- 
men — and to Mademoiselle Cicogna herself, a surmise 
which she would be justified in resenting as an im- 
pertinence.” 
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“1 deny both allegations replied the Colonel, 
serenely. “I maintain that a single man whips all 
connubial creation when it comes to gallantising a 
single young woman; and that no young lady would 
be justified in resenting as impertinence my friendly 
suggestion to the single man so deserving of her con- 
sideration as I estimate you to be, to solicit the right 
to advise her for life. And that's a caution.” 

Here the Colonel resumed his regalia, and again 
gazed intent on the ceiling. 

“Advise her for life! You mean, I presume, as a 
candidate for her hand.” 

“You don't Turkey now. Well, I guess, you are 
not wide of the mark there, sir.” 

“You do me infinite honour, but I do not presume 
so far.” 

“So, so — not as yet, Before a man who is not 
without gumption runs himself for Congress, he likes 
to calculate how the votes will run. Well, sir, suppose 
we are in caucus, and let us discuss the chances of 
the election with closed doors.” 

Graham could not help smiling at the persistent 
officiousness of his visitor, but his smile was a very 
sad one. 

“Pray change the subject, my dear Colonel Mor- 
ley — it is not a pleasant one to me; and as regards 
Mademoiselle Cicogna, can you think it would not 
shock her to suppose that her name was dragged into 
the discussions you would provoke, even with closed 
doors?” 
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“Sir,” replied the Colonel, imperturbably, “since 
the doors are closed, there is no one, unless it be a 
spirit-listener under the table, who can wire to Made- 
moiselle Cicogna the substance of debate. And, for 
my part, I do not believe in spiritual manifestations. 
Fact is, that I have the most amicable sentiments to- 
wards both parties, and if there is a misunderstanding 
which is opposed to the union of the States, I wish 
to remove it while yet in time. Now, let us suppose 
that you decline to be a candidate; there are plenty 
of others who will run; and as an elector must choose 
one representative or other, so a gal must choose one 
husband or other. And then you only repent when 
it is too late. It is a great thing to be first in the 
field. Let us approximate to the point; the chances 
seem good — will you run? — Yes or No?” 

“I repeat, Colonel Morley, that I entertain no such 
presumption.” 

The Colonel here, rising, extended his hand, which 
Graham shook with constrained cordiality, and then 
leisurely walked to the door; there he paused, as if 
struck by a new thought, and said gravely, in his natural 
tone of voice, “You have nothing to say, sir, against 
the young lad/s character and honour?” 

“I! — heavens, no! Colonel Morley, such a ques- 
tion insults me.” 

The Colonel resumed his deepest nasal bass: “It 
is only, then, because you don’t fancy her now so 
much as you did last year — fact, you are soured on 
her and fly off the handle. Such things do happen. 

The Parisian*. Ill . IO 
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The same thing has happened to myself, sir. In my 
days of celibacy, there was a gal at Saratoga whom I 
gallantised, and whom, while I was at Saratoga, I 
thought Heaven had made to be Mrs. Morley. I was 
on the very point of telling her so, when I was suddenly 
called off to Philadelphia; and at Philadelphia, sir, I 
found that Heaven had made another Mrs. Morley. I 
state this fact, sir, though I seldom talk of my own 
affairs, even when willing to tender my advice in the 
affairs of another, in order to prove that I do not in- 
tend to censure you if Heaven has served you in the 
same manner. Sir, a man may go blind for one gal 
when he is not yet dry behind the ears, and then, when 
his eyes are skinned, go in for one better. All things 
mortal meet with a change, as my sister’s little boy 
said when, at the age of eight, he quitted the Methodys 
and turned Shaker. Threep and argue as we may, 
you and I are both mortals — more’s the pity. Good 
morning, sir (glancing at the clock, which proclaimed 
the hour of 3 p.m.), — I err — good evening.” 

By the post that day the Colonel transmitted a 
condensed and laconic report of his conversation with 
Graham Vane. I can state its substance in yet fewer 
words. He wrote word that Graham positively declined 
the invitation to Paris; that he had then, agreeably to 
Lizzy’s instructions, ventilated the Englishman, in the 
most delicate terms, as to his intentions with regard 
to Isaura, and that no intentions at all existed. The 
sooner all thoughts of him were relinquished, and a 
new suitor on the ground, the better it would be for 
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the young lady’s happiness in the only state in which 
happiness should be, if not found, at least sought, 
whether by maid or man. 

Mrs. Morley was extremely put out by this un- 
toward result of the diplomacy she had intrusted to the 
Colonel; and when, the next day, came a very courte- 
ous letter from Graham, thanking her gratefully for the 
kindness of her invitation, and expressing his regret 
briefly, though cordially, at his inability to profit by it, 
without the most distant allusion to the subject which 
the Colonel had brought on the tapis, or even request- 
ing his compliments to the Signoras Venosta and 
Cicogna, she was more than put out, more than resent- 
ful, — she was deeply grieved. Being, however, one of 
those gallant heroes of womankind who do not give 
in at the first defeat, she began to doubt whether Frank 
had not rather overstrained the delicacy which he said 
he had put into his “ soundings.” He ought to have 
been more explicit. Meanwhile she resolved to call 
on Isaura, and, without mentioning Graham’s refusal 
of her invitation, endeavour to ascertain whether the 
attachment which she felt persuaded the girl secretly 
cherished for this recalcitrant Englishman were some- 
thing more than the first romantic fancy — whether it 
were sufficiently deep to justify farther effort on Mrs. 
Morley’s part to bring it to a prosperous issue. 

She found Isaura at home and alone; and, to do 
her justice, she exhibited wonderful tact in the fulfil- 
ment of the task she: had set herself. Forming her 
judgment by manner and look — not words — she re- 
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turned home, convinced that she ought to seize the 
opportunity afforded to her by Graham’s letter. It was 
one to which she might very naturally reply, and in 
that reply she might convey the object at her heart 
more felicitously than the Colonel had done. “The 
cleverest man is,” she said to herself, “stupid compared 
to an ordinary woman in the real business of life, 
which does not consist of fighting and money-making.” 

Now there was one point she had ascertained by 
words in her visit to Isaura — a point on which all 
might depend. She had asked Isaura when and where 
she had seen Graham last; and when Isaura had given 
her that information, and she learned it was on the 
eventful day on which Isaura gave her consent to the 
publication of her MS. if approved by Savarin, in the 
journal to be set up by the handsome-faced young 
author, she leapt to the conclusion that Graham had 
been seized with no unnatural jealousy, and was still 
under the illusive glamoury of that green-eyed fiend. 
She was confirmed in this notion, not altogether an 
unsound one, when asking with apparent carelessness 
— “And in that last interview, did you see any change 
in Mr. Vane’s manner, especially when he took leave I” 

Isaura turned away pale, and involuntarily clasp- 
ing her hands — as women do when they would sup- 
press pain — replied, in a low murmur, “His manner 
was changed.” 

Accordingly, Mrs. Morley sat down and wrote the 
following letter: — 
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“Dear Mr. Vane, — I am very angry indeed with 
you for refusing my invitation, — I had so counted 
on you, and I don’t believe a word of your excuse. 
Engagements! To balls and dinners, I suppose, as 
if you were not much too clever to care about these 
silly attempts to enjoy solitude in crowds. And as 
to what you men call business, you have no right 
to have any business at all. You are not in com- 
merce; you are not in Parliament; you told me your- 
self that you had no great landed estates to give you 
trouble; you are rich, without any necessity to take 
pains to remain rich, or to become richer; you have 
no business in the world except to please yourself: 
and when you will not come to Paris to see one of 
your truest friends — which I certainly am — it simply 
means, that no matter how such a visit would please 
me, it does not please yourself. I call that abominably 
rude and ungrateful. 

“But I am not writing merely to scold you. I 
have something else on my mind, and it must come 
out. Certainly, when you were at Paris last year 
you did admire, above all other young ladies, Isaura 
Cicogna. And I honoured you for doing so. I know 
no young lady to be called her equal. Well, if you 
admired her then, what would you do now if you met 
her? Then she was but a girl — very brilliant, very 
charming, it is true — but undeveloped, untested. Now 
she is a woman, a princess among women, but retain- 
ing all that is most lovable in a girl; so courted, yet 
so simple — so gifted, yet so innocent. Her head is 
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not a bit turned by all the flattery that surrounds her. 
Come and judge for yourself. I still hold the door of 
the rooms destined to you open for repentance. 

“My dear Mr. Vane, do not think me a silly 
match-making little woman when I write to you thus, 
d cozur ouvert . 

“I like you so much that I would fain secure to 
you the rarest prize which life is ever likely to offer 
to your ambition. Where can you hope to find 
another Isaura? Among the stateliest daughters of 
your English dukes, where is there one whom a 
proud man would be more proud to show to the 
world, saying, ‘She is mine!’ where one more dis- 
tinguished — I will not say by mere beauty, there she 
might be eclipsed — but by sweetness and dignity 
combined — in aspect, manner, every movement, every 
smile? 

“And you, who are yourself so clever, so well 
read — you who would be so lonely with a wife who 
was not your companion, with whom you could not 
converse on equal terms of intellect, — my dear friend, 
where could you find a companion in whom you 
would not miss the poet-soul of Isaura? Of course I 
should not dare to obtrude all these questionings on 
your innermost reflections, if I had not some idea, 
right or wrong, that since the days when at Enghien 
and Montmorency, seeing you and Isaura side by side, 
I whispered to Frank, ‘So should those two be through 
life/ some cloud has passed between your eyes and 
the future on which they gazed. Cannot that cloud 
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be dispelled? Were you so unjust to yourself as to 
be jealous of a rival, perhaps of a Gustave Rameau? 
I write to you frankly — gmswer me frankly; and if you 
answer, — ‘Mrs. Morley, I don’t know what you mean; 
I admired Mademoiselle Cicogna as I might admire 
any other pretty accomplished girl, but it is really 
nothing to me whether she marries Gustave Rameau 
or any one else/ — why, then, burn this letter — forget 
that it has been written; and may you never know the 
pang of remorseful sigh, if, in the days to come, you 
see her — whose name in that case I should profane 
did I repeat it — the comrade of another man’s mind, 
the half of another man’s heart, the pride and delight 
of another man’s blissful home.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


There is somewhere in Lord Lytton’s writings — 
writings so numerous that I may be pardoned if I 
cannot remember where — a critical definition of the 
difference between dramatic and narrative art of story, 
instanced by that marvellous passage in the loftiest of 
Sir Walter Scott’s works, in which all the anguish of 
Ravenswood on the night before he has to meet Lucy’s 
brother in mortal combat is conveyed without the 
spoken words required in tragedy. It is only to be 
conjectured by the tramp of his heavy boots to and 
fro all the night long in his solitary chamber, heard 
below by the faithful Caleb. The drama could not 
have allowed that treatment; the drama must have 
put into words as “soliloquy,” agonies which the non- 
dramatic narrator knows that no soliloquy can describe. 
Humbly do I imitate, then, the great master of nar- 
rative in declining to put into words the conflict 
between love and reason that tortured the heart of 
Graham Vane when dropping noiselessly the letter I 
have just transcribed. He covered his face with his 
hands and remained — I know not how long — in the 
same position, his head bowed, not a sound escaping 
from his lips. 
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He did not stir from his rooms that day; and 
had there been a Caleb’s faithful ear to listen, his 
tread, too, might have been heard all that sleepless 
night passing to and fro, but pausing oft, along his 
solitary floors. 

Possibly love would have borne down all oppos- 
ing reasonings, doubts, and prejudices, but for in- 
cidents that occurred the following evening. On that 
evening Graham dined en famille with his cousins the 
Altons. After dinner, the Duke produced the design 
for a cenotaph inscribed to the memory of his aunt, 
Lady Janet King, which he proposed to place in the 
family chapel at Alton. 

“I know,” said the Duke, kindly, “you would 
wish the old house from which she sprang to preserve 
some such record of her who loved you as her son; 
and even putting you out of the question, it gratifies 
me to attest the claim of our family to a daughter 
who continues to be famous for her goodness, and 
made the goodness so lovable that envy forgave it 
for being famous. It was a pang to me when poor 
Richard King decided on placing her tomb among 
strangers; but in conceding his rights as to her resting- 
place, I retain mine to her name, 'No sir is liber is vir - 
tutis exemplary ’ 

Graham wrung his cousin’s hand — he could not 
speak, choked by suppressed tears. 

The Duchess, who loved and honoured Lady Janet 
almost as much as did her husband, fairly sobbed 
aloud. She had, indeed, reason for grateful memories 
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of the deceased: there had been some obstacles to her 
marriage with the man who had won her heart, arising 
from political differences and family feuds between 
their parents, which the gentle mediation of Lady 
Janet had smoothed away. And never did union 
founded on mutual and ardent love more belie the 
assertions of the great Bichat (esteemed by Dr. Buckle 
the finest intellect which practical philosophy has 
exhibited since Aristotle), that “Love is a sort of fever 
which does not last beyond two years,” than that 
between these eccentric specimens of a class denounced 
as frivolous and heartless by philosophers, English and 
French, who have certainly never heard of Bichat. 

When the emotion the Duke had exhibited was 
calmed down, his wife pushed towards Graham a 
sheet of paper, inscribed with the epitaph composed 
by his hand. “Is it not beautiful,” she said, falter- 
ingly — “not a word too much nor too little 1” 

Graham read the inscription slowly, and with very 
dimmed eyes. It deserved the praise bestowed on it; 
for the Duke, though a shy and awkward speaker, was 
an incisive and graceful writer. 

Yet, in his innermost self, Graham shivered when 
he read that epitaph, it expressed so emphatically the 
reverential nature of the love which Lady Janet had 
inspired — the genial influences which the holiness of 
a character so active in doing good had diffused 
around it. It brought vividly before Graham that 
image of perfect spotless womanhood. And a voice 
within him asked, “Would that cenotaph be placed 
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amid the monuments of an illustrious lineage if the 
secret known to thee could transpire? What though 
the lost one were really as unsullied by sin as the 
world deems, would the name now treasured as an 
heirloom not be a memory of gall and a sound of 
shame?” 

He remained so silent after putting down the 
inscription, that the Duke said modestly, “My dear 
Graham, I see that you do not like what i have 
written. Your pen is much more practised than mine. 
If I did not ask you to compose the epitaph, it was 
because I thought it would please you more in 
coming, as a spontaneous tribute due to her, from the 
representative of her family. But will you correct my 
sketch, or give me another according to your own 
ideas?” 

“I see not a word to alter,” said Graham: “for- 
give me if my silence wronged my emotion; the truest 
eloquence is that which holds us too mute for 
applause.” 

“I knew you would like it. Leopold is always 
so disposed to underrate himself,” said the Duchess, 
whose hand was resting fondly on her husband’s 
shoulder. “Epitaphs are so difficult to write — especially 
epitaphs on women of whom in life the least said the 
better. Janet was the only woman I ever knew whom 
one could praise in safety.” 

“Well expressed,” said the Duke, smiling: “and I 
wish you would make that safety clear to some lady 
friends of yours, to whom it might serve as a. lesson. 
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Proof against every breath of scandal herself, Janet 
King never uttered and never encouraged one ill- 
natured word against another. But I am afraid, my 
dear fellow, that I must leave you to a tite-cl-Hte 
with Eleanor. You know that I must be at the 
House this evening — I only paired till half-past 
nine.” 

“I will walk down to the House with you, if you 
are going on foot.” 

“No,” said the Duchess; “you must resign your- 
self to me for at least half an hour. I was looking 
over your aunt’s letters to-day, and I found one which 
I wish to show you; it is all about yourself, and 
written within the last few months of her life.” Here 
she put her arm into Graham’s, and led him into her 
own private drawing-room, which, though others 
might call it a boildoir, she dignified by the name of 
her study. The Duke remained for some minutes 
thoughtfully leaning his arm on the mantelpiece. It 
was no unimportant debate in the Lords that night, 
and on a subject in which he took great interest, and 
the details of which he had thoroughly mastered. He 
had been requested to speak, if only a few words, for 
his high character and his reputation for good sense 
gave weight to the mere utterance of his opinion. 
But though no one had more moral courage in 
action, the Duke had a terror at the very thought 
of addressing an audience which made him despise 
himself. 

“Ah!” he muttered, “if Graham Vane were but 
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in Parliament, I could trust him to say exactly what 
I would rather be swallowed up by an earthquake 
than stand up and say for myself. But now he 
has got money he seems to think of nothing but 
saving it.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


The letter from Lady Janet, which the Duchess 
took from the desk and placed in Graham’s hand, 
was in strange coincidence with the subject that for 
the last twenty-four hours had absorbed his thoughts 
and tortured his heart. Speaking of him in terms of 
affectionate eulogy, the writer proceeded to confide 
her earnest wish that he. should not longer delay that 
change in life which, concentrating so much that is 
vague in the desires and aspirations of man, leaves 
his heart and his mind, made serene by the content- 
ment of home, free for the steadfast consolidation of 
their warmth and their light upon the ennobling duties 
that unite the individual to his race. 

“There is no one,” wrote Lady Janet, “whose 
character and career a felicitous choice in marriage 
can have greater influence over than this dear adopted 
son of mine. I do not fear that in any case he will 
be liable to the errors of his brilliant father. His 
early reverse of fortune here seems to me one of those 
blessings which Heaven conceals in the form of afflic- 
tion. For in youth, the genial freshness of his gay 
animal spirits, a native generosity mingled with desire 
of display and thirst for applause, made me somewhat 
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alarmed for his future. But, though he still retains 
these attributes of character, they are no longer pre- 
dominant; they are modified and chastened. He has 
learned prudence. But what I now fear most for him 
is that which he does not show in the world, which 
neither Leopold nor you seem to detect, — it is an 
exceeding sensitiveness of pride. I know not how 
else to describe it. It is so interwoven with the 
highest qualities, that I sometimes dread injury to 
them could it be torn away from the faultier ones 
which it supports. 

“It is interwoven with that lofty independence of 
spirit which has made him refuse openings the most 
alluring to his ambition; it communicates a touching 
grandeur to his self-denying thrift; it makes him so 
tenacious of his word once given, so cautious before 
he gives it. Public life to him is essential; without it 
he would be incomplete; and yet I sigh to think that 
whatever success he may achieve in it will be attended 
with proportionate pain. Calumny goes side by side 
with fame, and courting fame as a man, he is as thin- 
skinned to calumny as a woman. 

“The wife for Graham should have qualities not, 
taken individually, uncommon in English wives, but in 
combination somewhat rare. 

“She must have mind enough to appreciate his — 
not to clash with it. She must be fitted with sym- 
pathies to be his dearest companion, his confidante in 
the hopes and fears which the slightest want of sym- 
pathy would make him keep ever afterwards pent 
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within his breast. In herself worthy of distinction, she 
must merge all distinction in his. You have met in 
the world men who, marrying professed beauties, or 
professed literary geniuses, are spoken of as the hus- 
band of the beautiful Mrs A , or of the clever 

Mrs B : can you fancy Graham Yane in the re- 

flected light of one of those husbands? I trembled 
last year when I thought he was attracted by a face 
which the artists raved about, and again by a tongue 
which dropped bons mots that went the round of the 
clubs. I was relieved when, sounding him, he said, 
laughingly, ‘No, dear aunt, I should be one sore from 
head to foot if I married a wife that was talked about 
for anything but goodness/ 

“No, — Graham Vane will have pains sharp enough 
if he live to be talked about himself. But that tender- 
est half of himself, the bearer of the name he would 
make, and for the dignity of which he alone would be 
responsible, — if that were the town talk, he would 
curse the hour he gave any one the right to take on 
herself his man’s burden of calumny and fame. I know 
not which I should pity the most, Graham Vane or his 
wife. 

“Do you understand me, dearest Eleanor? No 
doubt you do so far, that you comprehend that the 
women whom men most admire are not the women 
we, as women ourselves, would wish our sons or 
brothers to marry. But perhaps you do not com- 
prehend my cause of fear, which is this — for in such 
matters men do not see as we women do — Graham 
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abhors, in the girls of our time, frivolity and insipid- 
ity. Very rightly, you will say. True, but then he is 
too likely to be allured by contrasts. I have seen 
him attracted by the very girls we recoil from more 
than we do from those we allow, to be frivolous and 
insipid. I accused him of admiration for a certain 
young lady whom you call ‘ odious/ and whom the 
slang that has come into vogue calls ‘fast; 1 and I was 
not satisfied with his answer — ‘Certainly I admire her 
she is not a doll — she has ideas/ I would rather of 
the two see Graham married to what men call a doll, 
than to a girl with ideas which are distasteful to 

women.” 

\ 

Lady Janet then went on to question the Duchess 
about a Miss Asterisk, with whom this tale will have 
nothing to do, but who, from the little which Lady 
Janet had seen of her, might possess all the requisites 
that fastidious correspondent would exact for the wife 
of her adopted son. 

This Miss Asterisk had been introduced into the 
London world by the Duchess. The Duchess had re- 
plied to Lady Janet, that if earth could be ransacked, 
a more suitable wife for Graham Vane than Miss 
Asterisk could not be found; she was well born — an 
heiress; the estates she inherited were in the county of 

(viz., the county in which the ancestors of Daltons 

and Vanes had for centuries established their where- 
about). Miss Asterisk was pretty enough to please any 
man’s eye, but not with the beauty of which artists 
rave; well informed enough to be companion to a 
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well-informed man, but certainly not witty enough to 
supply dons mots to the clubs. Miss Asterisk was one 
of those women of whom a husband might be proud, 
yet with whom a husband would feel safe from being 
talked about. 

And in submitting the letter we have read to 
Graham's eye, the Duchess had the cause of Miss 
Asterisk pointedly in view. Miss Asterisk had con- 
fided to her friend, that, of all men she had seen, Mr. 
Graham Vane was the one she would feel the least 
inclined to refuse. 

So when Graham Vane returned the letter to the 
Duchess, simply saying, “How well my dear aunt 
divined what is weakest in me!" the Duchess re- 
plied quickly, “Miss Asterisk dines here to-morrow; 
pray come; you would like her if you knew more of 
her.” 

“To-morrow I am engaged — an American friend 
of mine dines with me; but 'tis no matter, for I shall 
never feel more for Miss Asterisk than I feel for Mont 
Blanc.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


On leaving his cousin’s house Graham walked on, 
he scarce knew or cared whither, the image of the 
beloved dead so forcibly recalled the solemnity of the 
mission with which he had been intrusted, and which 
hitherto he had failed to fulfil. What if the only mode 
by which he could, without causing questions and 
suspicions that might result in dragging to day the ter- 
rible nature of the trust he held, enrich the daughter 
of Richard King, repair all wrong hitherto done to her, 
and guard the sanctity of Lady Janet’s home, — should 
be in that union which Richard King had commended 
to him while his heart was yet free? 

In such a case, would not gratitude to the dead, 
duty to the living, make that union imperative at what- 
ever sacrifice of happiness to himself? The two years 
to which Richard King had limited the suspense of 
research were not yet expired. Then, too, that letter 
of Lady Janet’s — so tenderly anxious for his future, so 
clear-sighted as to the elements of his own character 
in its strength or its infirmities — combined with graver 
causes to withhold his heart from its yearning impulse, 
and — no, not steel it against Isaura, but forbid it to 
realise, in the fair creature and creator of romance, 
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his ideal of the woman to whom an earnest, sagacious, 
aspiring man commits all the destinies involved in the 
serene dignity of his hearth. He could not but own 
that this gifted author — this eager seeker after fame — 
this brilliant and bold competitor with men on their 
own stormy battle-ground — was the very person from 
whom Lady Janet would have warned away his choice. 
She (Isaura) merge her own distinctions in a hus- 
band’s J — she leave exclusively to him the burden of 
fame and calumny! — she shun “to be talked about!” 
— she who could feel her life to be a success or a 
failure, according to the extent and the loudness of 
the talk which it courted! 

While these thoughts racked his mind, a kindly 
hand was laid on his arm, and a cheery voice accosted 
him. “Well met, my dear Vane! I see we are bound 
to the same place; there will be a good gathering to- 
night.” 

“What do you mean, Bevil] I am going nowhere, 
except to my own quiet rooms.” 

“Pooh! Come in here at least for a few minutes,” 
— and Bevil drew him up the door-step of a house 
close by, where, on certain evenings, a well-known 
club drew together men who seldom meet so familiarly 
elsewhere — men of all callings; a club especially 
favoured by wits, authors, and the fldneurs of polite 
society. 

Graham shook his head, about to refuse, when 
Bevil added, “I have just come from Paris, and can 
give you the last news, literary, political, and social. 
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By the way, I saw Savarin the other night at the 
Cicogna’s — he introduced me there.” Graham winced; 
he was spelled by the music of a name, and followed 
his acquaintance into the crowded room, and after 
returning many greetings and nods, withdrew into 
a remote corner, and motioned Bevil to a seat beside 
him. 

“So you met Savarin 1 Where, did you say?” 

“At the house of the new lady-author — I hate the 
word authoress — Mademoiselle Cicogna! Of course 
you have read her book?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Full of fine things, is it not? — though somewhat 
high-flown and sentimental ; however, nothing succeeds 
like success. No book has been more talked about at 
Paris; the only thing more talked about is the lady- 
author herself.” 

“Indeed, and how?” 

“She doesn’t look twenty, a mere girl — of that 
kind of beauty which so arrests the eye that you pass 
by other faces to gaze on it, and the dullest stranger 
would ask, ‘Who and what is she!’ A girl, I say, like 
that — who lives as independently as if she were a 
middle-aged widow, receives every week (she has her 
Thursdays), with no other chaperon than an old ci- 
devant Italian singing woman, dressed like a guy — must 
set Parisian tongues into play, even if she had not 
written the crack book of the season.” 

“Mademoiselle Cicogna receives on Thursdays, — 
no harm in that; and if she have no other chaperon 
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than the Italian lady you mention, it is because Made- 
moiselle Cicogna is an orphan, and having a fortune, 
such as it is, of her own, I do not see why she should 
not live as independently as many an unmarried wo- 
man in London placed under similar circumstances. I 
suppose she receives chiefly persons in the literary or 
artistic world, and if they are all as respectable as the 
Savarins, I do not think ill-nature itself could find fault 
with her social circle.” 

“Ah! you know the Cicogna, I presume. I am sure 
I did not wish to say anything that could offend her 
best friends, only I do think it is a pity she is not 
married, poor girl!” 

“Mademoiselle Cicogna, accomplished, beautiful, 
of good birth (the Cicognas rank among the oldest of 
Lombard families), is not likely to want offers.” 

“Offers of marriage, — h'm — well, I daresay, from 
authors and artists. You know Paris better even than 
I do, but I don't suppose authors and artists there 
make the most desirable husbands; and I scarcely 
know a marriage in France between a man-author and 
lady-author which does not end in the deadliest of all 
animosities — that of wounded amour propre . Perhaps 
the man admires his own genius too much to do pro- 
per homage to his wife's.” 

“But the choice of Mademoiselle Cicogna need not 
be restricted to the pale of authorship — doubtless she 
has many admirers beyond that quarrelsome border- 
land” 
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“ Certainly — countless adorers. Enguerrand de Van- 
demar — you know that diamond of dandies?” 
“Perfectly — is he an admirer?” 

“Cela va sans dire — he told me that though she 
was not the handsomest woman in Paris, all other 
women looked less handsome since he had seen her. 
But, of course, French lady-killers like Enguerrand, 
when it comes to marriage, leave it to their parents to 
choose their wives and arrange the terms of the con- 
tract. Talking of lady-killers, I beheld amid the throng 
at Mademoiselle Cicogna’s the ci-devant Lovelace whom 
I remember some twenty-three years ago as the dar- 
ling of wives and the terror of husbands — Victor de 
Maul^on.” 

“Victor de Mauteon at Mademoiselle Cicogna’s! — 
what! is that man restored to society?” 

“Ah! you are thinking of the ugly old story about 
the jewels — oh yes, he has got over that; all his grand 
relations, the Vandemars, Beauvilliers, Rochebriant, 
and others, took him by the hand when he reappeared 
at Paris last year; and though I believe he is still 
avoided by many, he is courted by still more — and 
avoided, I fancy, rather from political than social 
causes. The Imperialist set, of course, execrate and 
proscribe him. You know he is the writer of those 
biting articles signed ‘Pierre Firmin’ in the ‘ Sens Com - 
mun and I am told he is the propietor of that very 
clever journal, which has become a power.” 

“So, so — that is the journal in which Mademoiselle 
Cicogna’s roman first appeared. So, so — Victor de 
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Mauleon one of her associates, her counsellor and 
friend, — ah!” 

“No, I didn’t say that; on the contrary, he was 
presented to her for the first time the evening I was at 
the house. I saw that young silk-haired coxcomb, « 
Gustave Rameau, introduce him to her. You don’t 
perhaps know Rameau, editor of the ‘Sens Commuri 
— writes poems and criticisms. They say he is a Red 
Republican, but De Mauleon keeps truculent French 
politics subdued if not suppressed in his cynical 
journal. Somebody told me that the Cicogna is very 
much in love with Rameau; certainly he has a hand- 
some face of his own, and that is the reason why she 

was so rude to the Russian Prince X .” 

“How rude! Did the Prince propose to her?” 
“Propose! you forget — he is married. Don’t you 
know the Princess? Still there are other kinds of pro- 
posals than those of marriage which a rich Russian 
prince may venture to make to a pretty novelist brought 
up for the stage.” 

“Bevil!” cried Graham, grasping the man’s arm 
fiercely, “how dare you?” 

“My dear boy,” said Bevil, very much astonished, 

“I really did not know that your interest in the young 
lady was so great. If I have wounded you in relating 
a mere on dit picked up at the Jockey Club, I beg you 
a thousand pardons. I daresay there was not a word 
of truth in it.” 

“Not a word of truth, you may be sure, if the on 
dit was injurious to Mademoiselle Cicogna* It is true, 
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I have a strong interest in her; any man— any gentle- 
man — would have such interest in a girl so brilliant 
and seemingly so friendless. It shames one of human 
nature to think that the reward which the world 
makes to those who elevate its platitudes, brighten its 
dulness, delight its leisure, is — Slander! I have hdd 
the honour to make the acquaintance of this lady 
before she became a ‘celebrity/ and I have never met 
in my paths through life a purer heart or a nobler 
nature. What is the wretched on dit you condescend 
to circulate] Permit me to add — 1 

* He who repeats a slander shares the crime/ ** 

“Upon my honour, my dear Vane,” said Bevil 
seriously (he did not want for spirit), “I hardly know 
you this evening. It is not because duelling is out of 
fashion that a man should allow himself to speak in a 
tone that gives offence to another who intended iione; 
and if duelling is out of fashion in England, it is still 
possible in France. Entre nous , I would rather cross 
the Channel with you than submit to language that 
conveys unmerited insult.” 

Graham's cheek, before ashen pale, flushed into dark 
red. “I understand you,” he said quietly, “and will be 
at Boulogne to-morrow.” 

“Graham Vane,” replied Bevil, with much dignity, 
“you and I have known each other a great many 
years, and neither of us has cause to question the 
courage of the other; but I am much older than your- 
self — permit me to take the melancholy advantage of 
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seniority. A duel between us in consequence of care- 
less words said about a lady in no way connected 
with either, would be a cruel injury to her; a duel on 
grounds so slight would little injure me — a man about 
town, who would not sit an hour in the House of 
Commons if you paid him a thousand pounds a 
minute. But you, Graham Vane — you whose destiny 
it is to canvass electors and make laws — would it not 
be an injury to you to be questioned at the hustings 
why you broke the law, and why you sought another 
man’s life? Come, come! shake hands and consider 
all that seconds, if we chose them, would exact, is 
said, every affront on either side retracted, every apo- 
logy on either side made.” 

“Bevil, you disarm and conquer me. I spoke like 
a hot-headed fool; forget it — forgive. But — but — I 
can listen calmly now — what is that on di/?” 

“One that thoroughly bears out your own very 
manly upholding of the poor young orphan, whose 
name I shall never again mention without such respect 
as would satisfy her most sensitive champion. It was 

said that the Prince X boasted that before a week 

was out Mademoiselle Cicogna should appear in his 
carriage at the Bois de Boulogne, and wear at the 
opera diamonds he had sent to her; that this boast 
was enforced by a wager, and the terms of the wager 
compelled the Prince to confess the means he had 
taken to succeed, and produce the evidence that he 
had lost or won. According to this on dit , the Prince 
had written to Mademoiselle Cicogna, and the letter 
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had been accompanied by a parure that cost him half 
a million of francs; that the diamonds had been sent 
back, with a few words of such scorn as a queen might 
address to an upstart lackey. But, my dear Vane, it is 
a mournful position for a girl to receive such offers; 
and you must agree with me in wishing she were 
safely married, even to Monsieur Rameau, coxcomb 
though he be. Let us hope that they will be an ex- 
ception to French authors, male and female, in 
general, and live like turtle- dp ves.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A few days after the date of the last chapter, 
Colonel Morley returned to Paris. He had dined with 
Graham at Greenwich, had met him afterwards in 
society, and paid him a farewell visit on the day be- 
fore the Colonel’s departure; but the name of Isaura 
Cicogna had not again been uttered by either. Mor- 
ley was surprised that his wife did not question him 
minutely as to the mode in which he had executed 
her delicate commission, and the manner as well as 
words with which Graham had replied to his “ventila- 
tions.” But his Lizzy cut him short when he began 
his recital — 

“I don’t want to hear anything more about the 
man. He has thrown away a prize richer than his 
ambition will ever gain, even if it gained him a 
throne.” 

“That it can’t gain him in the old country. The 
people are loyal to the present dynasty, whatever you 
may be told to the contrary.” 

“Don’t be so horribly literal, Frank; that subject 

is done with. How was the Duchess of M 

dressed?” 

But when the Colonel had retired to what the 
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French call the cabinet de travail — and which he more 
accurately termed his ‘smoke den* — and there in- 
dulged in the cigar, which, despite his American 
citizenship, was forbidden in the drawing-room of the 
tyrant who ruled his life, Mrs. Morley took from her 
desk a letter received three days before, and brooded 
over it intently, studying every word. When she had 
thus reperused it, her tears fell upon the page. “Poor 
Isaura!” she muttered — “poor Isaura! I know she 
loves him — and how deeply a nature like hers can 
love! But I must break it to her. If I did not, she 
would remain nursing a vain dream, and refuse every 
chance of real happiness for the sake of nursing 
it.” Then she mechanically folded up the letter — I 
need not say it was from Graham Vane — restored it 
to the desk, and remained musing till the Colonel 
looked in at the door and said peremptorily, “Very 
late — come to bed.” 

The next day Madame Savarin called on Isaura. 

“ Chlre enfant ,” said she, “I have bad news for 
you. Poor Gustave is very ill — an attack of the lungs 
and fever; you know how delicate he is.” 

“I am sincerely grieved,” said Isaura, in earnest 
tender tones; “it must be a very sudden attack: he 
was here last Thursday.” 

“The malady only declared itself yesterday morn- 
ing, but surely you must have observed how ill he has 
been looking for several days past. It pained me to 
see him.” 

“I did not notice any change in him,” said Isaura, 
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somewhat conscience-stricken. Wrapt in her own 
happy thoughts, she would not have noticed change 
in faces yet more familiar to her than that of her 
young admirer. 

“Isaura,” said Madame Savarin, “I suspect there 
are moral causes for our friend’s failing health. Why 
should I disguise my meaning? You know well how 
madly he is in love with you, and have you denied 
him hope?” 

“I like M. Rameau as a friend; I admire him — at 
times I pity him.” 

“Pity is akin to love.” 

“I doubt the truth of that saying, at all events as 
you apply it now. I could not love M. Rameau; I 
never gave him cause to think I could.” 

“I wish for both your sakes that you could make 
me a different answer; for his sake, because, knowing 
his faults and failings, I am persuaded that they would 
vanish in a companionship so pure, so elevating as 
yours: you could make him not only so much happier 
but so much better a man. Hush! let me go on, let 
me come to yourself, — I say for your sake I wish it. 
Your pursuits, your ambition, are akin to his; you 
should not marry one who could not sympathise with 
you in these. If you did, he might either restrict the 
exercise of your genius or be chafed at its display. 
The only authoress I ever knew whose married lot 
was serenely happy to the last, was the greatest of 
English poetesses married to a great English poet 
You cannot, you ought not, to devote yourself to the 
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splendid career to which your genius irresistibly im- 
pels you, without that counsel, that support, that pro- 
tection, which a husband alone can give. My dear 
child, as the wife myself of a man of letters, and 
familiarised to all the gossip, all the scandal, to which 
they who give their names to the public are exposed, 
I declare that if I had a daughter who inherited Sava- 
rin’s talents, and was ambitious of attaining to his re- 
nown, I would rather shut her up in a convent than 
let her publish a book that was in every one’s hands 
until she had sheltered her name under that of a hus- 
band; and if I say this of my child with a father so 
wise in the world’s ways, and so popularly respected 
as my bon homme , what must I feel to be essential to 
your safety, poor stranger in our land! poor solitary 
orphan! with no other advice or guardian than the 
singing mistress whom you touchingly call ‘ Madre /’ 
I see how I distress and pain you — I cannot help 
it. Listen: The other evening Savarin came back 
from his favourite cafi in a state of excitement that 
made me think he came to announce a revolution. It 
was about you; he stormed, he wept — actually wept 
— my philosophical, laughing Savarin. He had just 
heard of that atrocious wager made by a Russian bar- 
barian. Every one praised you for the contempt with 
which you had treated the savage’s insolence. But 
that you should have been submitted to such an insult 
without one male friend who had the right to resent 
and chastise it, — you cannot think how Savarin was 
chafed and galled. You know how he admires, but 
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you cannot guess how he reveres you; and since then 
he says to me every day: ‘That girl must not remain 
single. Better marry any man who has a heart to de- 
fend a wife’s honour and the nerve, to fire a pistol: 
every Frenchman has those qualifications !’” 

Here Isaura could no longer restrain her emotions, 
she burst into sobs so vehement, so convulsive, that 
Madame Savarin became alarmed; but when she at- 
tempted to embrace and soothe her, Isaura recoiled 
with a visible shudder, and gasping out, “Cruel, 
cruel 1” turned to the door, and rushed to her own 
room. 

A few minutes afterwards a maid entered the salon 
with a message to Madame Savarin that Mademoiselle 
was so unwell that she must beg Madame to excuse 
her return to the salon. 

Later in the day Mrs. Morley called, but Isaura 
would not see her. 

Meanwhile poor Rameau was stretched on his 
sick-bed, and in sharp struggle between life and death. 
It is difficult to disentangle, one by one, all the 
threads in a nature so complex as Rameau’s; but if 
we may hazard a conjecture, the grief of disappointed 
love was not the immediate cause of his illness, and 
yet it had much to do with it. The goad of Isaura’s 
refusal had driven him into seeking distraction in ex- 
cesses which a stronger frame could not have courted 
with impunity. The ipan was thoroughly Parisian in 
many things, but especially in impatience of any trouble. 
Did love trouble him — love could be drowned in ab- 
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sinthe; and too much absinthe may be a more imme- 
diate cause of congested lungs than the love which 
the absinthe had lulled to sleep. 

His bedside was not watched by hirelings. When 
first taken thus ill — too ill to attend to his editorial 
duties — information was conveyed to the publisher of 
the ‘ Sens Commun / and in consequence of that in- 
formation, Victor de Mauleon came to see the sick 
man. By his bed he found Savarin, who had called, 
as it were by chance, and seen the doctor, who had 
said, “It is grave. He must be well nursed.” 

Savarin whispered to De Mauleon, “Shall we call 
in a professional nurse, or a soeur de chariti?” 

De Mauleon replied also in whisper, “Somebody 
told me that the man had a mother.” 

It was true — Savarin had forgotten it. Rameau 
never mentioned his parents — he was not proud of 
them. 

They belonged to a lower class of the bourgeoisie , 
retired shopkeepers, and a Red Republican is sworn 
to hate of the bourgeoisie, high, or low; while a beauti- 
ful young author pushing his way into the Chaussee 
dentin does not proclaim to the world that his parents 
had sold hosiery in the Rue St. Denis. 

Nevertheless Savarin knew that Rameau had such 
parents still living, and took the hint. Two hours after- 
wards Rameau was leaning his burning forehead on 
his mothers breast. 
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The next morning the doctor said to the mother, 
“You are worth ten of me. If you can stay here we 
shall pull him through.” 

“Stay here! — my own boy!” cried indignantly the 
poor mother. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


The day which had inflicted on Isaura so keen an 
anguish, was marked by a great trial in the life of 
Alain de Rochebriant. 

In the morning he received the notice “of un com - 
mandement tendant d saisie immobilize ,” on the part of 
his creditor, M. Louvier; in plain English, an announce- 
ment that his property at Rochebriant would be put 
up to public sale on a certain day, in case all debts 
due to the mortgagee were not paid before. An hour 
afterwards came a note from Duplessis stating that “he 
had returned from Bretagne on the previous evening, 
and would be very happy to see the Marquis * de 
Rochebriant before two o’clock, if not inconvenient to 
call.” 

Alain put the “ commandement” into his pocket, and 
repaired to the Hotel Duplessis. 

The financier received him with very cordial civility. 
Then he began, “I am happy to say I left your excel- 
lent aunt in very good health. She honoured the letter 
of introduction to her which I owe to your politeness 
with the most amiable hospitalities; she insisted on 
my removing from the auberge at which I first put up 
and becoming a guest under your venerable roof-tree 

12* 
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— a most agreeable lady, and a most interesting 
chdteau” 

“I fear your accommodation was in striking con- 
trast to your comforts at Paris; my chdteau is only in- 
teresting to an antiquarian enamoured of ruins.” 

“Pardon me, ‘ruins 1 is an exaggerated expression. 
I do not say that the chdteau does not want some re- 
pairs, but they would not be costly; the outer walls 
are strong enough to defy time for centuries to come, 
and a few internal decorations and some modern ad- 
ditions of furniture would make the old manoir a home 
fit for a prince. I have been over the whole estate, 
too, with the worthy M. Hubert, — a superb pro- 
perty!” 

“Which M. Louvier appears to appreciate,” said 
Alain, with a somewhat melancholy smile, extending 
to Duplessis the menacing notice. 

Duplessis glanced at it, and said drily, “M. Louvier 
knows what he is about. But I think we had better 
put an immediate stop to formalities which must be 
painful to a creditor so benevolent. I do not presume 
to offer to pay the interest due on the security you 
can give for the repayment. If you refused that offer 
from so old a friend as Lemercier, of course you could 
not accept it from me. I make another proposal, to 
which you can scarcely object. I do not like to give 
my scheming rival on the Bourse the triumph of so 
profoundly planned a speculation. Aid me to defeat 
him. Let me take the mortgage on myself, and be- 
come sole mortgagee — hush! — on this condition, that 
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there should be an entire union of interests between 
us two; that I should be at liberty to make the im- 
provements I desire, and when the improvements be 
made, there should be a fair arrangement as to the 
proportion of profits due to me as mortgagee and im- 
prover, to you as original owner. Attend, my dear 
Marquis, — I am speaking as a mere man of business. 
I see my way to adding more than a third — I might 
even say a half — to the present revenues of Roche- 
briant. The woods have been sadly neglected, drainage 
alone would add greatly to their produce. Your or- 
chards might be rendered magnificent supplies to Paris 
with better cultivation. Lastly, I would devote to build- 
ing purposes or to market gardens all the lands round 

the two towns of and . I think I can 

lay my hands on suitable speculators for these last ex- 
periments. In a word, though the market value of 
Rochebriant, as it now stands, would not be equivalent 
to the debt on it, in five or six years it could be made 
worth — well, I will not say how much — but we shall 
be both well satisfied with the result. Meanwhile, if 
you allow me to find purchasers for your timber, and 
if you will not suffer the Chevalier de Finisterre to 
regulate your expenses, you need have no fear that 
the interest due to me will not be regularly paid, even 
though I shall be compelled, for the first year or two 
at least, to ask a higher rate of interest than Louvier 
exacted — say a quarter per cent more; and in suggest- 
ing that, you will comprehend that this is now a matter 
of business between us, and not of friendship.” 
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Alain turned his head aside to conceal his emo- 
tion, and then with the quick affectionate impulse of 
the genuine French nature, threw himself on the finan- 
cier’s breast and kissed him on both cheeks. 

“You save me! you save the home and tombs of 
my ancestors! Thank you I cannot; but I believe in 
God — I pray — I will pray for you as for a father; and 
if ever,” he hurried on in broken words, “I am mean 
enough to squander on idle luxuries one franc that I 
should save for the debt due to you, chide me as a 
father would chide a graceless son.” 

Moved as Alain was, Duplessis was moved yet 
more deeply. “What father would not be proud of 
such a son? Ah, if I had such a one!” he said softly. 
Then, quickly recovering his wonted composure, he 
added, with the sardonic smile which often chilled his 
friends and alarmed his foes, “Monsieur Louvier is 
about to pass that which I ventured to promise him, a 
1 mauvais quart tfheure * Lend me that comviandement 
tendant d saisie. I must be off to my avoui with in-* 
structions. If you have no better engagement, pray 
dine with me to-day and accompany Valerie and my- 
self to the opera.” 

I need not say that Alain accepted the invitation. 
How happy Valerie was that evening! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The next day Duplessis was surprised by a visit 
from M. Louvier — that magnate of millionnaires had 
never before set foot in the house of his younger and 
less famous rival. 

The burly man entered the room with a face much 
flushed, and with more than his usual mixture of jovial 
Irusquerie and opulent swagger. 

“Startled to see me, I daresay,” began Louvier, as 
soon as the door was closed. “I have this morning 
received a communication from your agent containing 
a cheque for the interest due to me from M. Roche- 
briant, and a formal notice of your intention to pay 
off the principal on behalf of that popinjay prodigal. 
Though we two have not hitherto been the best friends 
in the world, I thought it fair to a man in your station 
to come to you direct and say, ‘ Cher confrere , what 
swindler has bubbled' you? you don’t know the real 
condition of this Breton property, or you would never 
so throw away your millions. The property is not 
worth the mortgage I have on it by 30,000 louis/” 

“Then, M. Louvier, you will be 30,000 louis the 
richer if I take the mortgage off your hands.” 

“I can afford the loss — no offence — better than 
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you can; and I may have fancies which I don’t mind 
paying for, but which cannot influence another. See, 
I have brought with me the exact schedule of all de- 
tails respecting this property. You need not question 
their accuracy; they have been arranged by the Mar- 
quis’s own agents** M. Gandrin and M. Hebert. They 
contain, you will perceive, every possible item of re- 
venue, down to an apple-tree. Now, look at that, and 
tell me if you are justified in lending such a sum on 
such a property.” 

“Thank you very much for an interest in my affairs 
that I scarcely ventured to expect M. Louvier to en- 
tertain; but I see that I have a duplicate of this paper, 
furnished to me very honestly by M. Hebert himself. 
Besides, I, too, have fancies which I don’t mind pay- 
ing for, and among them may be a fancy for the lands 
of Rochebriant.” 

“Look you, Duplessis, when a man like me asks a 
favour, you may be sure that he has the power to re- 
pay it. Let me have my whim here, and ask anything 
you like from me in return!” 

“DteoU not to .oblige you, but this has become not 
only a whim of mine, but a matter of honour; and 
honour, you know, my dear M. Louvier, is the first 
principle of sound finance. I have myself, after care- 
ful inspection of the Rochebriant property, volunteered 
to its owner to advance the money to pay off your 
hypothbque; and what would be said on the Bourse if 
Lucien Duplessis failed in an obligation?” 

“I think I can guess what will one day be said of 
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Lucien Duplessis if he make an irrevocable enemy of 
Paul Louvier. Corbleu! mon cher , a man of thrice 
your capital, who watched every speculation of yours 
with a hostile eye, might some beau jour make even 
you a bankrupt 1” 

“Forewarned, forearmed!” replied Duplessis, im- 
perturbably, “ * Fas est ab hoste doceri ,’ — I mean, ‘It is 
right to be taught by an enemy;’ and I never remem- 
ber the day when you were otherwise, and yet I am 
not a bankrupt, though I receive you in a house which, 
thanks to you, is so modest in point of size!” 

“Bah! that was a mistake of mine, — and, ha! ha! 
you had your revenge there — that forest!” 

“Well, as a peace-offering, I will give you up the 
forest, and content my ambition as a landed proprietor 
with this bad speculation of Rochebriant!” 

“Confound the forest, I don’t care for it now! I 
can sell my place for more than it has cost me to one 
of your imperial favourites. Build a palace in your 
forest. Let me have Rochebriant, and name your 
terms.” 

“A thousand pardons! but I have already had the 
honour to inform you, that I have contracted an obli- 
gation which does not allow me to listen to terms.” 

As a serpent, that, after all crawlings and windings, 
rears itself on end, Louvier rose, crest erect — 

“So then it is finished. I came here disposed to 
offer peace — you refuse, and declare war.” 

“Not at all, I do not declare war; I accept it if 
forced on me.” 
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“Is that your last word, M. Duplessis?” 

“Monsieur Louvier, it is.” 

“Bon jour t” 

And Louvier strode to the door; here he paused 
— “Take a day to consider.” 

“Not a moment” 

“Your servant, Monsieur, — your very humble ser- 
vant” Louvier vanished. 

Duplessis leaned his large thoughtful forehead on 
his thin nervous hand. “This loan will pinch me,” he 
muttered. “I must be very wary now with such a foe. 
Well, why should I care to be rich? Valerie's dot, 
Valerie's happiness, are secured.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


Madame Savarin wrote a very kind and very apo- 
logetic letter to Isaura, but no answer was returned to 
it Madame Savarin did not venture to communicate 
to her husband the substance of a conversation which 
had ended so painfully. He had, in theory, a delicacy 
of tact, which, if he did not always exhibit it in prac- 
tice, made him a very severe critic of its deficiency 
in others. Therefore, unconscious of the offence given, 
he made a point of calling atlsaura’s apartments, and 
leaving word with her servant that “he was sure she 
would be pleased to hear M. Rameau was somewhat 
better, though still in danger.” 

It was not till the third day after her interview 
with Madame Savarin that Isaura left her own room, 
— she did so to receive Mrs. Morley. 

The fair American was shocked to see the change 
in Isaura’s countenance. She was very pale, and with 
that indescribable appearance of exhaustion which be- 
trays continued want of sleep; her soft eyes were dim, 
the play of her lips was gone, her light step weary and 
languid. 

“My poor darling 1” cried Mrs. Morley, embracing 
her, “you have indeed been ill! What is the matter? 
—who attends you?” 
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“I need no physician, it was but a passing cold — 
the air of Paris is very trying. Never mind me, dear 
— what is the last news?” 

Therewith Mrs. Morley ran glibly through the prin- 
cipal topics of the hour — the breach threatened be- 
tween M. Ollivier and his former Liberal partisans; 
the tone unexpectedly taken by M. de Girardin; the 
speculations as to the result of the trial of the alleged 
conspirators against the Emperor’s life, which was 
fixed to take place towards the end of that month of 
June, — all matters of no slight importance to the in- 
terests of an empire. Sunk deep into the recesses of 
her fauteuily Isaura seemed to listen quietly, till, when 
a pause came, she said in cold clear tones — . 

“And Mr. Graham Vane — he has refused your in- 
vitation?” 

“I am sorry to say he has — he is so engaged in 
London.” 

“I knew he had refused,” said Isaura, with a low 
bitter laugh. 

“How? who told you?” 

“My own good sense told me. One may have 
good sense, though one is a poor scribbler.” 

“Don’t talk in that way; it is beneath you to angle 
for compliments.” 

“Compliments! ah! And so Mr. Vane has refused 
to come to Paris; never mind, he will come next year. 
I shall not be in Paris then. Did Colonel Morley see 
Mr. Vane?” 

“Oh yes; two or three times.” 
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• “He is well?” 

“ Quite well, I believe — at least Frank did not say 
to the contrary; but, from what I hear, he is not the 
person I took him for. Many people told Frank that 
he is much changed since he came into his fortune 
— is grown very stingy, quite miserly indeed; de- 
clines even a seat in Parliament because of the ex- 
pense. It is astonishing how money does spoil a 
man.” 

“He had come into his fortune when he was here. 
Money had not spoiled him then.” 

Isaura paused, pressing her hands tightly together; 
then she suddenly rose to her feet, the colour on her 
cheek mantling and receding rapidly, and fixing on 
her startled visitor eyes no longer dim, but with some- 
thing half fierce, half imploring in the passion of their 
gaze, said — “Your husband spoke of me to Mr. Vane: 
I know he did. What did Mr. Vane answer? Do not 
evade my question. The truth 1 the truth! I only ask 
the truth!” 

“Give me your hand; sit here beside me, dearest 
child.” 

“Child! — no, I am a woman! — weak as a woman, 
but strong as a woman too! — The truth!” 

Mrs. Morley had come prepared to carry out the 
resolution she had formed and “break” to Isaura “the 
truth,” that which the girl now demanded. But then 
she had meant to break the truth in her own gentle 
gradual way. Thus suddenly called upon, her courage 
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failed her. She burst into tears. Isaura gazed at her 
dry- eyed. 

“Your tears answer me. Mr. Yane has heard that 
I have been insulted. A man like him does not 
stoop to love for a woman who has known an insult. 
I do not blame him; I honour him the more — he is 
right.” 

“No — no — no! — you insulted! Who dared to in- 
sult you? (Mrs. Morley had never heard the story 
about the Russian Prince.) Mr. Vane spoke to Frank, 
and writes of you to me as of one whom it is impos- 
sible not to admire, to respect; but — I cannot say it — 
you will have the truth, — there, read and judge for 
yourself.” And Mrs. Morley drew forth and thrust 
into Isaura’s hands the letter she had concealed from 
her husband. The letter was not very long; it began 
with expressions of warm gratitude to Mrs. Morley, 
not for her invitation only, but for the interest she 
had conceived in his happiness. It then went on 
thus: — 

“I join with my whole heart in all that you say, 
with such eloquent justice, of the mental and personal 
gifts so bounteously lavished by nature on the young 
lady whom you name. 

“No one can feel more sensible than I of the 
charm of so exquisite a loveliness; no one can more 
sincerely join in the belief that the praise which greets 
the commencement of her career is but the whisper of 
the praise that will cheer its progress with louder and 
louder plaudits. 
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“He only would be worthy of her hand, who, if 
not equal to herself in genius, would feel raised into 
partnership with it by sympathy with its objects and 
joy in its triumphs. For myself, the same pain with 
which I should have learned she had adopted the 
profession which she originally contemplated, sad- 
dened and stung me when, choosing a career that 
confers a renown yet more lasting than the stage, she 
no less left behind her the peaceful immunities of 
private life. Were I even free to consult only my 
own heart in the choice of the one sole partner of my 
destinies (which I cannot at present honestly say that 
I am, though I had expected to be so ere this, when 
I last saw you at Paris); could I even hope — which I 
have no right to do — that I could chain to myself any 
private portion of thoughts which now flow into the 
channels by which poets enrich the blood of the 
world, — still (I say it in self-reproach, it may be the 
fault of my English rearing, it may rather be the 
fault of an egotism peculiar to myself) — still I doubt 
if I could render happy any woman whose world could 
not be narrowed to the Home that she adorned and 
blessed. 

“And yet not even the jealous tyranny of man’s 
love could dare to say to natures like hers of whom 
we speak, ‘Limit to the household glory of one the 
light which genius has placed in its firmament for the 
use and enjoyment of all/” 

“I thank you so much,” said Isaura, calmly; “sus- 
pense makes a woman so weak — certainty so strong.” 
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Mechanically she smoothed and refolded the letter — 
mechanically, but with slow, lingering hands — then she 
extended it to her friend, smiling. 

“Nay, will you not keep it yourself?” said Mrs. 
Morley. “The more you examine the narrow-minded 
prejudices, the English arrogant man's jealous dread 
of superiority — nay, of equality — in the woman he can • 
only value as he does his house or his horse, because 
she is his exclusive property, the more you will be re- 
joiced to find yourself free for a more worthy choice. 
Keep the letter; read it till you feel for the writer for- 
giveness and disdain.” 

Isaura took back the letter, and leaned her cheek 
on her hand, looking dreamily into space. It was 
some moments before she replied, and her words 
then had no reference to Mrs. Morley^s consolatory 
exhortation. 

“He was so pleased when he learned that I re- 
nounced the career on which I had set my ambition. 
I thought he would have been so pleased when I 
sought in another career to raise myself nearer to his 
level — I see now how sadly I was mistaken. All that 
perplexed me before in him is explained. I did not 
guess how foolishly I had deceived myself till three 
days ago, — then I did guess it; and it was that guess 
which tortured me so terribly that I could not keep 
my heart to myself when I saw you to-day; in spite 
of all womanly pride it would force its way — to the 
truth. Hush! I must tell you what was said to me by 
another friend of mine — a good friend, a wise and 
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kind one. Yet I was so angry when she said it that 
I thought I could never see her more.” 

“My sweet darling! who was this friend, and' what 
did she say to you?” 

“The friend was Madame Savarin.” 

“No woman loves you more except myself — and 
she said?” 

“That she would have suffered no daughter of 
hers to commit her name to the talk of the world 
as I have done — be exposed to the risk of insult as 
I have been — until she had the shelter and protection 
denied to me. And I having thus overleaped the 
bound that a prudent mother would prescribe to her 
child, have become one whose hand men do not seek, 
unless they themselves take the same roads to noto- 
riety. Do you not think she was right?” 

“Not as you so morbidly put it, silly girl, — cer- 
tainly not right. But I do wish that you had the 
shelter and protection which Madame Savarin meant 
to express; I do wish that you were happily married 
to one very different from Mr. Vane — one who would 
be more proud of your genius than of your beauty — 
one who would say, ‘My name, safer far in its en- 
during nobility than those that depend on titles and 
lands — which are held on the tenure of the popular 
breath: — must be honoured by posterity, for She has 
deigned to make it hers. No democratic revolution 
can disennoble me” 

“Ay, ay, you believe that men will be found to 
think with complacency that they owe to a wife a 
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name that they could not achieve for themselves. 
Possibly there are such men. Where? — among those 
that are already united by sympathies in the same 
callings, the same labours, the same hopes and fears, 
with the women who have left behind them the 
privacies of home. Madame de Grantmesnil was 
wrong. Artists should wed with artists. True — 
true!” 

Here she passed her hand over her forehead — it 
was a pretty way of hers when seeking to concentrate 
thought^-and was silent a moment or so. 

“Did you ever feel,” she then asked dreamily, 
“that there are moments in life when a dark curtain 
seems to fall over one's past that a day before was so 
clear, so blended with the present? One cannot any 
longer look behind; the gaze is attracted onward, and 
a track of fire flashes upon the future, — the future 
which yesterday was invisible. There is a line by 
some English poet — Mr. Vane once quoted it, not to 
me, but to M. Savarin, and in illustration of his argu- 
ment, that the most complicated recesses of thought 
are best reached by the simplest forms of expression. 
I said to myself, ‘I will study that truth if ever I take 
to literature as I have taken to song;' and — yes — it 
was that evening that the ambition fatal to woman 
fixed on me its relentless fangs — at Enghien — we wqre 
on the lake — the sun was setting.” 

“But you do not tell me the line that so im- 
pressed you,” said Mrs. Morley, with a woman’s kindly 
tact. 
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“The line — which line? Oh, I remember; the line 
was this — 


*1 see as from a tower the end of all.* 

And now — kiss me, dearest — never a word again to 
me about this conversation: never a word about Mr. 
Vane — the dark curtain has fallen on the past.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Men and women are much more like each other 
in certain large elements of character than is generally 
supposed, but it is that very resemblance which makes 
their differences the more incomprehensible to each 
other; just as in politics, theology, or that most dis- 
putatious of all things disputable, metaphysics, the 
nearer the reasoners approach each other in points 
that to an uncritical bystander seem the most im- 
portant, the more sure they are to start off in opposite 
directions upon reaching the speck of a pin-prick. 

Now there are certain grand meeting -places be- 
tween man and woman — the grandest of all is on the 
ground of love, and yet here also is the great field of 
quarrel. And here the teller of a tale such as mine 
ought, if he is sufficiently wise to be humble, to know 
that it is almost profanation if, as man, he presumes 
to enter the penetralia of a woman’s innermost heart, 
and repeat, as a man would repeat, all the vibrations 
of sound which the heart of a woman sends forth un- 
distinguishable even to her own ear. 

I know Isaura as intimately as if I had rocked 
her in her cradle, played with her in her childhood, 
educated and trained her in her youth; and yet I can 
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no more tell you faithfully what passed in her mind 
during the forty-eight hours that intervened between 
her conversation with that American lady and her 
reappearance in some commonplace drawing-room, 
than I can tell you what the Man in the Moon might 
feel if the sun that his world reflected were blotted 
out of creation. 

I can only say that when she reappeared in that 
commonplace drawing-room world, there was a change 
in her face not very perceptible to the ordinary ob- 
server. If anything, to his eye she was handsomer — 
the eye was brighter — the complexion (always lustrous 
though somewhat pale, the limpid paleness that suits 
so well with dark hair) was yet more lustrous, — it was 
flushed into delicate rose hues — hues that still better 
suit with dark hair. What, then, was the change, and 
change not for the better? The lips, once so pensively 
sweet, had grown hard; on the brow that had seemed' 
to laugh when the lips did, there was no longer sym- 
pathy between brow and lip; there was scarcely seen 
a fine thread-like line that in a few years would be a 
furrow on the space between the eyes; the voice was 
not so tenderly soft; the step was haughtier. What 
all such change denoted it is for a woman to decide 
— I can only guess. In the meanwhile, Mademoiselle 
Cicogna had sent her servant daily to inquire after 
M. Rameau. That, I think, she would have done 
under any circumstances. Meanwhile, too, she had 
called on Madame Savarin — made it up with her — 
sealed the reconciliation by a cold kiss. That, too, 
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under any circumstances, I think she would have done 
— under some circumstances the kiss might have been 
less cold. 

There was one thing unwonted in her habits. I 
mention it, though it is only a woman who can say 
if it means anything worth noticing. 

For six days she had left a letter from Madame 
de Grantmesnil unanswered. With Madame de Grant- 
mesnil was connected the whole of her innermost life 
— from the day when the lonely desolate child had 
seen, beyond the dusty thoroughfares of life, gleams 
of the faery land in poetry and art — onward through 
her restless, dreamy, aspiring youth — onward — onward 
— till now, through all that constitutes the glorious 
reality that we call romance. 

Never before had she left for two days unanswered 
letters which were to her as Sibylline leaves to some 
unquiet neophyte yearning for solutions to enigmas 
suggested whether by the world without or by the 
soul within. For six days Madame de GrantmesniPs 
letter remained unanswered, unread, neglected, thrust 
out of sight; just as when some imperious necessity 
compels us to grapple with a world that is, we cast 
aside the romance which, in our holiday hours, had 
beguiled us to a world with which we have interests 
and sympathies no more. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Gustave recovered, but slowly. The physician 
pronounced him out of all immediate danger, but 
said frankly to him, and somewhat more guardedly 
to his parents, “There is ample cause to beware.” 
“Look you, my young friend,” he added to Rameau, 
“mere brain- work seldom kills a man once accus- 
tomed to it, like you; but heart- work, and stomach- 
work, and nerve-work, added to brain-work, may soon 
consign to the coffin a frame ten times more robust 
than yours. Write as much as you will — that is your 
vocation; but it is not your vocation to drink absinthe 
— to preside at orgies in the Maison Dorie . Regulate 
yourself, and not after the fashion of the fabulous 
Don Juan. Marry — live soberly and quietly — and you 
may survive the grandchildren of viveurs . Go on as 
you have done, and before the year is out you are in 
Plre la chaise .” 

Rameau listened languidly, but with a profound 
conviction that the physician thoroughly understood 
his case. 

Lying helpless on his bed, he had no desire for 
orgies at the Maison DorSe; with parched lips thirsty 
for innocent tisane of lime-blossoms, the thought of 
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absinthe was as odious to him as the liquid fire of 
Phlegethon. If ever sinner became suddenly con- 
vinced that there was a good deal to be said in favour 
of a moral life, that sinner at the moment I speak of 
was Gustave Rameau. Certainly a moral life — 1 Domns 
et placens uxor, were essential to the poet who, aspir- 
ing to immortal glory, was condemned to the ailments 
of a very perishable frame. 

“Ah,” he murmured plaintively to himself, “that 
girl Isaura can have no true sympathy with genius! 
It is no ordinary man that she will kill in me!” 

And so murmuring he fell asleep. When he woke 
and found his head pillowed on his mother’s breast, 
it was much as a sensitive, delicate man may wake 
after having drunk too much the night before. Re- 
pentant, mournful, maudlin, he began to weep, and 
in the course of his weeping he confided to his mother 
the secret of his heart. 

Isaura had refused him — that refusal had made 
him desperate. 

“Ah! with Isaura how changed would be his habits! 
how pure! how healthful!” His mother listened fondly, 
and did her best to comfort him and cheer his droop- 
ing spirits. 

She told him of Isaura’s messages of inquiry duly 
twice a-day. Rameau, who knew more about women 
in general, and Isaura in particular, than his mother 
conjectured, shook his head mournfully. “She could 
not do less,” he said. “Has no one offered to do 
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more?” — he thought of Julie when he asked that — 
Madame Rameau hesitated. 

These poor Parisians! it is the mode to preach 
against them; and before my book closes, I shall 
have to preach — no, not to preach, but to imply — 
plenty of faults to consider and amend. Meanwhile 
I try my best to take them, as the philosophy of life 
tells us to take other people, for what they are. 

I do not think the domestic relations of the Pari- 
sian bourgeoisie are as bad as they are said to be in 
French novels. Madame Rameau is not an uncom- 
mon type of her class. She had been when she first 
married singularly handsome. It was from her that 
Gustave inherited his beauty; and her husband was a 
very ordinary type of the French shopkeeper — very 
plain, by no means intellectual, but gay, good- 
humoured, devotedly attached to his wife, and with 
implicit trust in her conjugal virtue. Never was trust 
better placed. There was not a happier nor a more 
faithful couple in the quartier in which they resided. 
Madame Rameau hesitated when her boy, thinking of 
Julie, asked if no one had done more than send to 
inquire after him as Isaura had done. 

After that hesitating pause she said, “Yes — a 
young lady calling herself Mademoiselle Julie Cau- 
martin wished to instal herself here as your nurse. 
When I said, ‘But I am his mother — he needs no 
other nurses,* she would have retreated, and looked 
ashamed — poor thing! I don’t blame her if she loved 
my son. But, my son, I say this, — if you love her, 
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don’t talk to me about that Mademoiselle Cicogna; 
and if you love Mademoiselle Cicogna, why, then, 
your father will take care that the poor girl who loved 
you — not knowing that you loved another — is not 
left to the temptation of penury.” 

Rameau’s pale lips withered into a phantom-like 
sneer. Julie! the resplendent Julie! — true, only a 
ballet-dancer, but whose equipage in the Bois had 
once been the envy of duchesses — Julie! who had 
sacrificed fortune for his sake — who, freed from him, 
could have millionnaires again at her feet! — Julie! to 
be saved from penury, as a shopkeeper would save 
an erring nursemaid — Julie! the irrepressible Julie! 
who had written to him, the day before his illness, in 
a pen dipped, not in ink, but in blood from a vein 
she had opened in her arm: “Traitor! — I have not 
seen thee for three days. Dost thou dare to love an- 
other? If so, I care not how thou attempt to con- 
ceal it — woe to her! Ingrat / woe to thee! Love is 
not love, unless, when betrayed by Love, it appeals to 
death. Answer me quick — quick. Julie.” 

Poor Gustave thought of that letter and groaned. 
Certainly his mother was right — he ought to get rid 
of Julie; but he did not clearly see how Julie was 
to be got rid of. He replied to Madame Rameau 
peevishly, “Don’t trouble your head about Mademoi- 
selle Caumartin; she is in no want of money. Of 
course, if I could hope for Isaura — but, alas! I dare 
not hope. Give me my tisane 
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When the doctor called next day, he looked grave, 
and, drawing Madame Rameau into the next room, 
he said, “We are not getting on so well as I had 
hoped; the fever is gone, but there is much to ap- 
prehend from the debility left behind. His spirits are 
sadly depressed.” Then added the doctor, pleasantly, 
and with that wonderful insight into our complex 
humanity in which physicians excel poets, and in 
which Parisian physicians are not excelled by any 
physicians in the world, — “Can't you think of any bit 
of good news — that ‘M. Thiers raves about your son's 
last poem' — that ‘it is a question among the Acade- 
micians between him and Jules Janin' — or that ‘the 

beautiful Duchesse de has been placed in a 

lunatic asylum because she has gone mad for love of 
a certain young Red Republican whose name begins 
with R.' — can't you think of any bit of similar good 
news? If you can, it will be a tonic to the relaxed 
state of your dear boy's amour propre , compared to 
which all the drugs in the Pharmacopoeia are moon- 
shine and water; and meanwhile be sure to remove 
him to your own house, and out of the reach of his 
giddy young friends, as soon as you possibly can.” 
When that great authority thus left his patient's 
case in the hands of the mother, she said — “The boy 
shall be saved ” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Isaura was seated beside the Venosta, — to whom, 
of late, she seemed to cling with greater fondness 
than ever, — working at some piece of embroidery — a 
labour from which she had been estranged for years; 
but now she had taken writing, reading, music, into 
passionate disgust. Isaura was thus seated, silently 
intent upon her work, and the Venosta in full talk, 
when the servant announced Madame Rameau. 

The name startled both; the Venosta had never 
heard that the poet had a mother living, and im- 
mediately jumped to the conclusion that Madame 
Rameau must be a wife he had hitherto kept unre- 
vealed. And when a woman, still very handsome, 
with a countenance grave and sad, entered the salon , 
the Venosta murmured, “The husband's perfidy re- 
veals itself on a wife's face,'' and took out her hand- 
kerchief in preparation for sympathising tears. 

“Mademoiselle," said the visitor, halting, with eyes 
fixed on Isaura. “Pardon my intrusion — my son has 
the honour to be known to you. Every one who 
knows him must share in my sorrow — so young — so 
promising, and in such danger — my poor boy!" Ma- 
dame Rameau stopped abruptly. Her tears forced 
their way — she turned aside to conceal them. 
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In her twofold condition of being — womanhood 
and genius — Isaura was too largely endowed with that 
quickness of sympathy which distinguishes woman from 
man, and genius from talent, not to be wondrously 
susceptible to pity. 

Already she had wound her arm round the griev- 
ing mother — already drawn her to the seat from which 
she herself had risen — and bending over her had said 
some words — true, conventional enough in them- 
selves, — but cooed forth in a voice the softest I ever 
expect to hear, save in dreams, on this side of the 
grave. 

Madame Rameau swept her hand over her eyes, 
glanced round the room, and noticing the Venosta in 
dressing-robe and slippers, staring with those Italian 
eyes, in seeming so quietly innocent, in reality so 
searchingly shrewd, she whispered pleadingly, “ May I 
speak to you a few minutes alone V* This was not a 
request that Isaura could refuse, though she was em- 
barrassed and troubled by the surmise of Madame 
Rameau’s object in asking it; accordingly she led her 
visitor into the adjoining room, and making an apolo- 
getic sign to the Venosta, closed the door. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


When they were alone, Madame Rameau took 
Isaura’s hand in both her own, and, gazing wistfully 
into her face, said, "No wonder you are so loved — 
yours is the beauty that sinks into the heart and rests 
there. I prize my boy more, now that I have seen 
you. But, oh Mademoiselle! pardon me — do not 
withdraw your hand — pardon the mother who comes 
from the sick-bed of her only son and asks if you 
will assist to save him! A word from you is life or 
death to him!” 

"Nay, nay, do not speak thus, Madame; your son 
knows how much I value, how sincerely I return, his 
friendship ; but — but,” she paused a moment, and con- 
tinued sadly and with tearful eyes — "I have no heart 
to give to him — to any one.” 

"I do not — I would not if I dared — ask what it 
would be violence to yourself to promise. I do not 
ask you to bid me return to my son and say, ‘Hope 
and recover/ but let me take some healing message 
from your lips. If I understand your words rightly, I 
at least may say that you do not give to another the 
hopes you deny to him?” 
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"So far you understand me rightly, Madame. It 
has been said, that romance- writers give away so 
much of their hearts to heroes or heroines of their 
own creation, that they leave nothing worth the giving 
to human beings like themselves. Perhaps it is so; 
yet, Madame,” added Isaura, with a smile of exquisite 
sweetness in its melancholy, "I have heart enough left 
to feel for you.” 

Madame Rameau was touched. "Ah, Mademoi- 
selle, I do not believe in the saying you have quoted. 
But I must not abuse your goodness by pressing 
further upon you subjects from which you shrink. 
Only one word more: you know that my husband and 
I are but quiet tradesfolk, not in the society, nor 
aspiring to it, to which my son’s talents have raised 
himself; yet dare I ask that you will not close here 
the acquaintance that I have obtruded on you? — dare 
I ask, that I may, now and then, call on you — that 
now and then I may see you at my own home? Be- 
lieve that I would not here ask anything which your 
own mother would disapprove if she overlooked dis- 
parities of station. Humble as our home is, slander 
never passed its threshold.” 

"Ah, Madame, I and the Signora Venosta, whom 
in our Italian tongue I call mother, can but feel 
honoured and grateful whenever it pleases you to re- 
ceive visits from us.” 

"It would be a base return for such gracious com- 
pliance with my request if I concealed from you the 
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reason why I pray Heaven to bless you for that answer. 
The physician says that it may be long before my son 
is sufficiently convalescent to dispense with a mother's 
care, and resume his former life and occupation in the 
great world. It is everything for us if we can coax 
him into coming under our own rooftree. This is 
difficult to do. It is natural for a young man launched 
into the world to like his own chez lui. Then what 
will happen to Gustave? He, lonely and heart-stricken, 
will ask friends, young as himself, but far stronger, to 
come and cheer him; or he will seek to distract his 
thoughts by the overwork of his brain; in either case 
he is doomed. But I have stronger motives yet to fix 
him awhile at our hearth. This is just the moment, 
once lost never to be regained, when soothing com- 
panionship, gentle reproachless advice, can fix him 
lastingly in the habits and modes of life which will 
banish all fears of his future from the hearts of his 
parents. You at least honour him with friendship, 
with kindly interest — you at least would desire to 
, wean him from all that a friend may disapprove or 
lament — a creature whom Providence meant to be 
good and perhaps great. If I say to him, ‘It will be 
long before you can go out and see your friends, but 
at my house your friends shall come and see you — 
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among them Signora Venosta and Mademoiselle Cicogna 
will now and then drop in — my victory is gained, and 
my son is saved.'” > 

“Madame,” said Isaura, half sobbing, “what a 
blessing to have a mother like you! Love so noble 
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ennobles those who hear its voice. Tell your son 
how ardently I wish him to be well, and to fulfil more 
than the promise of his genius; tell him also this — 
how I envy him his mother/' 
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CHAPTER XV. 


It needs no length of words to inform thee, my in- 
telligent reader, be thou man or woman — but more 
especially woman — of the consequences following each 
other, as wave follows wave in a tide, that resulted 
from the interview with which my last chapter closed. 
Gustave is removed to his parents' house; he remains 
for weeks confined within doors, or, on sunny days, 
taken an hour or so in his own carriage, drawn by 
the horse bought from Rochebriant, into by-roads re- 
mote from the fashionable world; Isaura visits his 
mother, liking, respecting, influenced by her more and 
more; in those visits she sits beside the sofa on which 
Rameau reclines. Gradually, gently — more and more 
by his mother's lips — is impressed on her the belief 
that it. is in her power to save a human life, and to 
animate its career towards those goals which are never 
based wholly upon earth in the earnest eyes of genius, 
or perhaps in the yet more upward vision of pure- 
souled believing woman. 

And Gustave himself, as he passes through the 
slow stages of convalescence, seems so gratefully to 
ascribe to her every step in his progress — seems so 
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gently softened in character — seems so refined from 
the old affectations, so ennobled above the old cynic- 
ism — and* above all, so needing her presence, so sun- 
less without it, that — well, need I finish the sentence? 
— the reader will complete what I leave unsaid. 

Enough, that one day Isaura returned home from 
a visit at Madame Rameau’s with the knowledge that 
her hand was pledged — her future life disposed of; 
and that, escaping from the Venosta, whom she so 
fondly, and in her hunger for a mother’s love, called 
Madre y the girl shut herself up in her own room with 
locked doors. » 

Ah, poor child! ah, sweet -voiced Isaura! whose 
delicate image I feel myself too rude and too hard 
to transfer to this page in the purity of its outlines, 
and the blended softnesses of its hues — thou who, 
when saying things serious in the words men use, saidst 
them with a seriousness so charming, and with looks 
so feminine — thou, of whom no man I ever knew was 
quite worthy — ah, poor, simple, miserable girl, as I 
see thee now in the solitude of that white-curtained 
virginal room! hast thou, then, merged at last thy 
peculiar star into the cluster of all these commonplace 
girls whose lips have said, “Ay,” when their hearts 
said “No”? — thou, oh brilliant Isaura! thou, oh poor 
motherless; child! 

She had sunk into her chair — her own favourite 
chair, — the covering of it had been embroidered by 
Madame de Grantnuesnil, and bestowed oar her as a 
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birthday present last year — the year in which she had 
first learned what it is to love — the year in which she 
had first learned what it is to strive for fame. And 
somehow uniting, as many young people do, love and 
fame in dreams of the future, that silken seat had been 
to her as the Tripod of Delphi was to the Pythian: 
she had taken to it, as it were intuitively, in all those 
hours, whether of joy or sorrow, when youth seeks to 
prophesy, and does but dream. 

There she sate now, in a sort of stupor — a sort of 
dreary bewilderment — the illusion of the Pythian gone 
— desire of dream and of prophecy alike extinct — 
pressing her hands together, and muttering to herself, 
"What has happened] — what have I done?” 

Three hours later you would not have recognised 
the same face that you see now. For then the bravery, 
the honour, the loyalty of the girl's nature had asserted 
their command. Her promise had been given to one 
man — it could not be recalled. Thought itself of any 
other man must be banished. On her hearth lay 
ashes and tinder — the last remains of every treasured 
note from Graham Vane; of the hoarded newspaper 
extracts that contained his name; of the dry treatise 
he had published, and which had made the lovely 
romance-writer first desire "to know something about 
politics.” Ay, if the treatise had been upon fox-hunt- 
ing, she would have desired "to know something 
about” that! Above all, yet distinguishable from the 
rest — as the sparks still upon stem and leaf here and 
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there faintly glowed and twinkled — the withered flowers 
which recorded that happy hour in the arbour, and 
the walks of the forsaken garden — the hour in which 
she had so blissfully pledged herself to renounce that 
career in art wherein fame would have been secured, 
but which would not have united Fame with Love — 
in dreams evermore over now. 
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CHAPTER L 


Graham Vane had heard nothing for months from 
M- Renard, when one morning he received the letter 
I translate: — 

“Monsieur, — I am happy to inform you that I 
have at last obtained one piece of information which 
may lead to a more important discovery. When we 
parted after our fruitless research in Vienna, we had 
both concurred in the persuasion, that for some reason 
known only to the two ladies themselves, Madame 
Marigny and Madame Duval had exchanged names — 
that it was Madame Marigny who had deceased in the 
name of Madame Duval, and Madame Duval who sur- 
vived in that of Marigny. 

“It was clear to me that the beau Monsieur who 
had visited the false Duval must have been cognisant 
of this exchange of name, and that if his name and 
whereabouts could be ascertained, he, in all probability, 
would know what had become of the lady who is the 
object of our research; and after the lapse of so many 
years he would probably have very slight motive to 
preserve that concealment of facts which might, no 
doubt, have been convenient at the time. The lover 
of the soi-disant Mademoiselle Duval was by such 
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accounts as we could gain a man of some rank — very 
possibly a married man; and the liaison , in short, was 
one of those which, while they last, necessitate precau- 
tions and secrecy. 

“Therefore, dismissing all attempts at further trace 
of the missing lady, I resolved to return to Vienna as 
soon as the business that recalled me to Paris was con- 
cluded, and devote myself exclusively to the search 
after the amorous and mysterious Monsieur. 

“I did not state this determination to you, because, 
possibly, I might be in error — or, if not in error, at 
least too sanguine in my expectations — and it is best 
to avoid disappointing an honourable client. 

“One thing was clear, that, at the time of the soi- 
disant Duval’s decease, the beau Monsieur was at Vienna. 

“It appeared also tolerably clear that when the lady 
friend of the deceased quitted Munich so privately, it 
was to Vienna she repaired, and from Vienna comes 
the letter demanding the certificates of Madame Du- 
val’s death. Pardon me if I remind you of all these 
circumstances no doubt fresh in your recollection. I 
repeat them in order to justify the conclusions to which 
they led me. 

“I could not, however, get permission to absent 
myself from Paris for the time I might require till the 
end of last April. I had meanwhile sought all private 
means of ascertaining what Frenchmen of rank and 
station were in that capital in the autumn of 1849. 
Among the list of the very few such Messieurs I fixed 
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upon one as the most likely to be the mysterious 
Achille — Achille was, indeed, his nom de bapteme. 

“A man of intrigue — d bonnes fortunes — of lavish 
expenditure withal; very tenacious of his dignity, and 
avoiding any petty scandals by which it might be 
lowered; just the man who, in some passing affair of 
gallantry with a lady of doubtful repute, would never 
have signed his titular designation to a letter, and 
would have kept himself as much incognito as he 
could. But this man was dead — had been dead some 
years. He had not died at Vienna — never visited that 
capital for some years before his death. He was then, 
and had long been, the ami de la maison of one of 
those grandes dames of whose intimacy grands seigneurs 
are not ashamed. They parade there the bonnes for- 
tunes they conceal elsewhere. Monsieur and the grande 
dame were at Baden when the former died. Now, Mon- 
sieur, a Don Juan of that stamp is pretty sure always 
to have a confidential Leporello. If I could find Lepo- 
rello alive I might learn the secrets not to be extracted 
from a Don Juan defunct. I ascertained, in truths both 
at Vienna, to which I first repaired in order to verify 
the renseignemetils I had obtained at Paris, and at 
Baden, to which I then bent my way, that this brilliant 
noble had a favourite valet who had lived with him 
from his youth — an Italian, who had contrived in the 
course of his service to lay by savings enough to set 
up a hotel somewhere in Italy, supposed to be Pisa. 
To Pisa I repaired, but the man had left some years; 
his hotel had not prospered — he had left in debt. No 
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one could say what had become of him. At last, after 
a long and tedious research, I found him installed as 
manager of a small hotel at Genoa — a pleasant fellow 
enough; and after friendly intercourse with him (of 
course I lodged at his hotel), I easily led him to talk 
of his earlier life and adventures, and especially of his 
former master, of whose splendid career in the army 
of 1 La Belle Dlesse’ he was not a little proud. It was 
not very easy to get him to the particular subject in 
question. In fact, the affair with the poor false Duval 
had been so brief and undistinguished an episode in 
his master’s life, that it was not without a strain of 
memory that he reached it 

“By little and little, however, in the course of two 
or three evenings, and by the aid of many flasks of 
Orviette or bottles of Lacrima (wines, Monsieur, that 
I do not commend to any one who desires to keep 
his stomach sound and his secrets safe), I gathered 
these particulars. 

“Our Don Juan, since the loss of a wife in the 
first year of marriage, had rarely visited Paris where 
he had a domicile — his ancestral hotel there he had 
sold. 

“But happening to visit that capital of Europe a 
few months before we come to our dates at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, he made acquaintance with Madame 
Marigny, a natural daughter of high-placed parents, 
by whom, of course, she had never been acknow- 
ledged, but who had contrived that she should receive 
a good education at a convent; and on leaving it also 
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contrived that an old soldier of fortune — which means 
an officer without fortune — who had served in Algiers 
with some distinction, should offer her his hand, and 
add the modest dot they assigned her to his yet more 
modest income. They contrived also that she should 
understand the offer must be accepted. Thus Made- 
moiselle i Quelque Chose ' became Madame Marigny, 
and she, on her part, contrived that a year or so later 
she should be left a widow. After her marriage, of 
course, the parents washed their hands of her — they 
had done their duty. At the time Don Juan made 
this lady's acquaintance nothing could be said against 
her character; but the milliners and butchers had be- 
gun to imply that they would rather have her money 
than trust to her character. Don Juan fell in love 
with her, satisfied the immediate claims of milliner 
and butcher, and when they quitted Paris it was 
agreed that they should meet later at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
But when he resorted to that sultry, and, to my mind, 
unalluring spa, he was surprised by a line from her 
saying that she had changed her name of Marigny for 
that of Duval. 

“‘I recollect/ said Leporello, ‘that two days after- 
wards my master said to me, “Caution and secrecy. 
Don't mention my name at the house to which I may 
send you with any note for Madame Duval. I don't 
announce my name when I call. La petite Marigny 
has exchanged her name for that of Louise Duval; 
and I find that there is a Louise Duval here, her 
friend, who is niece to a relation of my own, and a 
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terrible relation to quarrel with — a dead shot and un- 
rivalled swordsman — Victor de Maul^on.” My master 
was brave enough, but he enjoyed life, and he did 
not think la petite Marigny worth being killed for/ 

“Leporello remembered very little of what fol- 
lowed. All he did remember is that Don Juan, when 
at Vienna, said to him one morning, looking less gay 
than usual, ‘It is finished with la petite Marigny — -she 
is no more/ Then he ordered his bath, wrote a note, 
and said with tears in his eyes, ‘Take this to Made- 
moiselle Celeste; not to be compared to la petite 
Marigny; but la petite Celeste is still alive/ Ah, Mon- 
sieur! if only any man in France could be as proud 
of his ruler as that Italian was of my countryman * 
Alas! we Frenchmen are all made to command — or at 
least we think ourselves so — and we are insulted by 
one who says to us, ‘Serve and obey/' Nowadays, in 
France we find all Don Juans and no Leporellos. 

“After strenuous exertions upon my part to recall 
to Leporello’s mind the important question whether 
he had ever seen the true Duval, passing under the 
name of Marigny — whether she had not presented 
herself to his master at Vienna or elsewhere — he 
rubbed his forehead, and drew from it these remi- 
niscences. 

“‘On the day that his Excellency/ — Leporello 
generally so styled his master — ‘Excellency/ as you 
are aware, is the title an Italian would give to Satan 
if taking his wages, — ‘told me that la petite Marigny 
was no more, he had received previously a lady 
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veiled and mantled, whom I did not recognise as any 
one I had seen before, but I noticed her way of 
carrying herself — haughtily — her head thrown back; 
and I thought to myself, that lady is one of his 
grandes dames . She did call again two or three times, 
never announcing her name; then she did not re- 
appear. She might be Madame Duval — I can’t say/ 
“‘But did you never hear his Excellency speak of 
the real Duval after that time?” 

“‘No — non mi ricordo — I don't remember/ 

“‘Nor of some living Madame Marigny, though 
the real one was dead?' 

“‘Stop, I do recollect; not that he ever named 
such a person to me, but that I have posted letters 
for him to a Madame Marigny — oh yes! even years 
after the said petite Marigny was dead; and once I 
did venture to say, “Pardon me, Eccellenza, but may 
I ask if that poor lady is really dead, since I have to 
prepay this letter to her?”' 

“‘“Oh,” said he, “Madame Marigny! Of course 
the one you know is dead, but there are others of 
the same name; this lady is of my family. Indeed, 
her house, though noble in itself, recognises the 
representative of mine as its head, and I am too bon 
prince not to acknowledge and serve any one who 
branches out of my own tree.”’ 

“A day after this last conversation on the subject, 
Leporello said to me: ‘My friend, you certainly have 
some interest in ascertaining what became of the lady 
who took the name of Marigny/ (I state this frankly, 
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Monsieur, to show how difficult even for one so 
prudent as I am to beat about a bush long but what 
you let people know the sort of bird you are in 
search of.) 

“‘Well/ said I, ‘she does interest me. I knew 
something of that Victor de Mauteon, whom his 
Excellency did not wish to quarrel with; and it would 
be a kindly act to her relation if one could learn 
what became of Louise Duval/ 

“‘I can put you on the way of learning all that 
his Excellency was likely to have known of her through 
correspondence. I have often heard him quote, with 
praise, a saying so clever that it might have been 
Italian — “Never write, never bum;” that is, never 
commit yourself by a letter — keep all letters that 
could put others in your power. All the letters he 
received were carefully kept and labelled. I sent 
them to his son in four large trunks. His son, no 
doubt, has them still/ 

“Now, however, I have exhausted my budget I 
arrived at Paris last night. I strongly advise you 
to come hither at once, if you still desire to pro- 
secute your search. 

“You, Monsieur, can do what I could not venture 
to do; you can ask the son of Don Juan if, amid 
the correspondence of his father, which he may have 
preserved, there be any signed Marigny or Duval — 
any, in short, which can throw light on this very 
obscure complication of circumstances. A grand 
seigneur would naturally be more complaisant to a 
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man of your station than he would be to an agent of 
police. Don Juan’s son, inheriting his father’s title, 
is Monsieur le Marquis de Rochebriant; and permit 
me to add, that at this moment, as the journals doubt- 
less inform you, all Paris resounds with the rumour 
of coming war; and Monsieur de Rochebriant — who is, 
as I have ascertained, now in Paris — it may be dif- 
ficult to find anywhere on earth a month or two 
hence. — I have the honour, with profound considera- 


The day after the receipt "of this letter Grahath 
Vane was in Paris. 
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CHAPTER II. 

» 

Among things indescribable is that which is called 
“Agitation” in Paris — “Agitation” without riot or 
violence — showing itself by no disorderly act, no 
turbulent outburst Perhaps the cafis are more 
crowded; passengers in the streets stop each other 
more often, and converse in small knots and groups; 
yet, on the whole, there is little externally to show 
how loudly the heart of Paris is beating. A traveller 
may be passing through quiet landscapes, unconscious 
that a great battle is going on some miles off, but if 
he will stop and put his ear to the ground he will 
recognise, by a certain indescribable vibration, tfce 
voice of the cannon. 

But at Paris an acute observer need not stop and 
put his ear to the ground; he feels within himself a 
vibration — a mysterious inward sympathy which com- 
municates to the individual a conscious thrill — when 
the passions of the multitude are stirred, no matter 
how silently. 

Tortoni’s cafl was thronged when Duplessis and 
Frederic Lemercier entered it: it was in vain to order 
breakfast; no table was vacant either within the rooms 
or under the awnings without. 
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But they could not retreat so quickly as they had 
entered. On catching sight of the financier several 
men rose and gathered round him, eagerly question- 
ing: — 

“What do you think, Duplessis? Will any insult 
to France put a drop of warm blood into the frigid 
veins of that miserable Ollivier?” 

"It is not yet clear that France has been insulted, 
Messieurs,” replied Duplessis, phlegmatically. 

"Bah! Not insulted! The very, nomination of a 
Hohenzollern to the crown of Spain was an insult — 
what would you have morel” 

"I tell you what it is, Duplessis,” said the Vicomte 
de Breze, whose habitual light good temper seemed 
exchanged for insolent swagger — "I tell you what it is, 
your friend the Emperor has no more courage than a 
chicken. He is grown old, and infirm and lazy; he 
knows that he can’t even mount on horseback. But 
if, before this day week, he has not declared war on 
the Prussians, he will be lucky if he can get off as 
quietly as poor Louis Philippe did under shelter of 
his umbrella, and ticketed 1 Schmidt/ Or could you 
not, M. Duplessis, send him back to London in a bill 
of exchange 1” 

"For a man of your literary repute, M. le Vicomte, 
said Duplessis, "you indulge in a strange confusion 
of metaphors. But, pardon me, I came here to break- 
fast, and I cannot remain to quarrel. Come, Lemercier, 
let us take our chance of a cutlet at the Trots FrlresP 
"Fox, Fox,” cried Lemercier, whistling to a poodle 
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that had followed him into the cafe , and frightened by 
the sudden movement and loud voices of the habitues , 
had taken refuge under the table. 

“Your dog is poltron” said De Br6z6; “call him 
Nap.” . - ' 

At this stroke of humour there was a general 
laugh, in the midst of which Duplessis escaped, and 
Frederic, having discovered and caught his dog, fol- 
lowed with that animal tenderly clasped in hifc arms. 
“I would not lose Fox for a great deal,” said Le- 
mercier, with effusion ; “a pledge of love and fidelity 
from an English lady the most distinguished: the lady 
left me — the dog remains.” 

Duplessis smiled grimly: “What a thorough-bred 
Parisian you are, my dear Frederic! I believe if the 
trump of the last angel were sounding, the Parisians 
would be divided into two sets: one would be singing 
the Marseillaise, and parading the red flag; the other 
would be shrugging their shoulders and saying: ‘Bah! 
as if le Bon Bieu would have the bad taste to injure 
Paris — the Seat of the Graces, the School of the Arts, 
the Fountain of Reason, the Eye of the world;' and 
so be found by the destroying angel caressing poodles 
and making bons mots about les fem?nes .” J 

“And quite right too,” said • Lemercier, com- 
placently; “what other people in the world could 
retain lightness of heart under circumstances so un- 
pleasant] But why do you take things so solemnly? 
Of course there will be war — idle now to talk of ex- 
planations and excuses. When a Frenchman says, ‘I 
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am insulted/ he is not going to be told that he is not 
insulted. He means fighting, and not apologising. 
But what if there be war? Our brave soldiers beat 
the Prussians — take the Rhine — return to Paris covered 
with laurels; a new Boulevard de Berlin eclipses the • 
Boulevard Sebastopol. By the way, Duplessis, a 
Boulevard de Berlin will be a good speculation — better 
than the Rue de Louvier. Ah! is not that my English 
friend, Grarm Varn?” here, quitting the arm of Du- 
plessis, Lemercier stopped a gentleman who was about 
to pass him unnoticing. “ Bonjour , mon ami! how long 
have you been at Paris ?” 

“I only arrived last evening,” answered Graham, 
“and my stay may be so short that it is a piece of 
good luck, my dear Lemercier, to meet with you, and 
exchange a cordial shake of the hand.” 

“We are just going to breakfast at the Trois Frlres 
— Duplessis and I — pray join us.” 

“With great pleasure — ah, M. Duplessis, I shall be 
glad to hear from you that the Emperor will be firm 
enough to check the advances of that martial fever 
which, to judge by the persons I meet, seems to 
threaten delirium.” 

Duplessis looked very keenly at Graham’s face, as 
he replied slowly: “The English, at least, ought to 
know that when the Emperor by his last reforms 
resigned his personal authority for constitutional mon- 
archy, it ceased to be a question whether he could or 
could not be firm in matters that belonged to the 
Cabinet and the Chambers. I presume that if Mon- 
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sieur Gladstone advised Queen Victoria to declare 
war upon the Emperor of Russia, backed by a vast 
majority in Parliament, you would think me very 
ignorant of constitutional monarchy and Parliamentary 
government if I said, ‘I hope Queen Victoria will 
resist that martial fever/ ” 

“You rebuke me very fairly, M. Duplessis, if you 
can show me that the two cases are analogous; but 
we do not understand in England that, despite his 
last reforms, the Emperor has so abnegated his in- 
v dividual ascendancy, that his will, clearly and resolutely 
expressed, would not prevail in his Council and silence 
opposition in the Chambers. Is it so? I ask for in- 
formation.” 

The three men were walking on towards the Palais 
Royal side by side while this conversation proceeded. 

“That all depends,” replied Duplessis, “upon 
what may be the increase of popular excitement at 
Paris. If it slackens, the Emperor, no doubt, could 
turn to wise account that favourable pause in the 
fever. But if it continues to swell, and Paris cries 
4 War/ in a voice as loud as it cried to Louis Philippe 
‘Revolution/ do you think that the Emperor could 
impose on his ministers the wisdom of peace? His 
ministers would be too terrified by the clamour to 
undertake the responsibility of opposing it — they would 
resign. Where is the Emperor to find another Cabinet? 
— a peace Cabinet? What and who are the orators 
for peace? — what a handful! — who? Gambetta, Jules 
Favre, avowed Republicans, — would they even accept 
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the post of ministers to Louis Napoleon? If they did, 
would not their first step be the abolition of the Em- 
pire? Napoleon is therefore so far a constitutional 
monarch in the same sense as Queen Victoria, that 
the popular will in the country (and in France in such 
matters Paris is the country) controls the Chambers, 
controls the Cabinet; and against the Cabinet the 
Emperor could not contend. I say nothing of the 
army — a power in France unknown to you in Eng- 
land, which would certainly fraternise with no peace 
party. If war is proclaimed, — let England blame it if 
she will — :she can’t lament it more than I should: but 
let England blame the nation; let her blame, if she 
please, the form of the government, which rests upon 
popular suffrage; but do not let her blame our 
sovereign more than the French would blame her 
own, if compelled by the conditions on which she 
holds her crown to sign a declaration of war, which 
vast majorities in a Parliament just elected, and a 
Council of Ministers whom she could not practically 
replace, enforced upon her will.” 

“Your observations, M. Duplessis, impress me 
strongly, and add to the deep anxieties with which, 
in common with all my countrymen, I regard the 
menacing aspect of the present hour. Let us hope 
the best. Our Government, I know, is exerting itself 
to the utmost verge of its power, to remove every just 
ground of offence that the unfortunate nomination of 
a German Prince to the Spanish throne could not fail 
to have given to French statesmen” 
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“I am glad you concede that such a nomination 
was a just ground of offence said Lemercier, rather 
bitterly; “for I have met Englishmen who asserted 
that France had no right to resent any choice of a 
sovereign that Spain might make.” 

“Englishmen in general are not very reflective 
politicians in foreign affairs,” said Graham; “but those 
who are, must see that France could not, without 
alarm the most justifiable, contemplate a cordon of 
hostile states being drawn around her on all sides, — 
Germany, in itself so formidable since the field of 
Sadowa, on the east; a German prince in the south- 
west; the not improbable alliance between Prussia and 
the Italian kingdom, already so alienated from the 
France to which it owed so much. If England would 
be uneasy were a great maritime power possessed of 
Antwerp, how much more uneasy might France justly 
be if Prussia could add the armies of Spain to those 
of Germany, and launch them both upon France. But 
that cause of alarm is over — the Hohenzollem is with- 
drawn. Let us hope for die best.” 

The three men had now seated themselves at a 
table in the Trots Frtres, and Lemercier volunteered 
the task of inspecting the menu and ordering the 
repast, still keeping guard on Fox. 

“Observe that man,” said Duplessis, pointing 
towards a gentleman who had just entered; “the other 
day he was the popular hero — now, in the excitement 
of threatened war, he is permitted to order his bi/teck 
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uncongratulated, uncaressed; such is fame at Paris! 
here to-day and gone to-morrow.” 

“How did the man become famous?” 

• * i * 1 

“He is a painter, and refused a decoration — the 
only French painter who ever did.” 

“And why refuse?” 

“Because he is more stared at as the man who 
refused than he would have been as the man who ac- 
cepted. If ever the Red Republicans have their day, 
those among them most certain of human condemna- 
tion will be the coxcombs who have gone mad from 
the desire of human applause.” 

“You are a profound philosopher, M. Duplessis.” 

, 1 

“I hope not — I have an especial contempt for 
philosophers. Pardon me a moment — I see a man to 
whom I would say a word or two.” 

Duplessis crossed over to another table to speak 
to a middle-aged man of somewhat remarkable 
countenance, with the red ribbon in his buttonhole, 
in whom Graham recognised an ex-minister of the 
Emperor, differing from most of those at that day in 
his Cabinet, in the reputation of being loyal to his 
master and courageous against a mob. 

Left thus alone with Lemercier, Graham said — 

4 

“Pray tell me where I can find your friend the 
Marquis de Rochebriant. I called at his apartment 
this morning, and I was told that he had gone on 
some visit into the country, taking his valet, and the 
f oticierge could not give me his address. I thought 
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myself so lucky on meeting with you, who are sure to 
know.” 

“No, I do not; it is some days since I saw Alain. 
But Duplessis will be sure to know.” Here the 
financier rejoined them. 

“ Mon cher , Grarm Vam wants to know for what 

7 k 

Sabine shades Rochebriant has deserted the \ fumiim 
opes strepitumque * of the capital.” 

“Ah! the Marquis is a friend of yours, Monsieur?” 

“I can scarcely boast that honour, but he is an 
acquaintance whom I should be very glad to see 
again.” 

“At this moment he is at the Duchesse de Taras- 
con’s country-house near Fontainebleau; I had a hur- 
ried line from him two days ago stating that he was 
going there on her urgent invitation. But he may re- 
turn to-morrow; at all events he dines with me on the 
8th, and I shall be charmed if you will do me the 
honour to meet him at my house.” 

“It is an invitation too agreeable to refuse, and I 
thank you very much for it.” 

Nothing worth recording passed further in con- 
versation between Graham and the two Frenchmen. 
He left them smoking their cigars in the garden, and 
walked homeward by the Rue de Rivoli. As he was 
passing beside the Magasin du Louvre he stopped, 
and made way for a lady crossing quickly out of the 
shop towards her carriage at the door. Glancing at 
him with a slight inclination of her head in acknow- 
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tures, — 

“Ah, Mr. Vane!” she cried, almost joyfully— 
“you are then at Paris, though you have not come to 
see me.” 

“I only arrived last night, dear Mrs. Morley ,” said 
Graham, rather embarrassed, “and only on some mat- 
ters of business which unexpectedly summoned me. 
My stay will probably be very short.” 

“In that case let me rob you of a few minutes — no, 
not rob you even of them; I can take you wherever 
you want to go, and as my carriage moves more 
quickly than you do on foot, I shall save you the 
minutes instead of robbing you of them.” 

“You are most kind, but I was only going to my 
hotel, which is close by.” 

“Then you have no excuse for not taking a short 
drive with me in the Champs Elysees — come.” 

Thus bidden, Graham could not civilly disobey. 
He handed the fair American into her carriage, and 
seated himself by her side. 
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CHAPTER III. 

“Mr. Vane, I feel as if I had many apologies to 
make for the interest in your life which my letter to 
you so indiscreetly betrayed.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Morley! you cannot guess how deeply 
that interest touched me.” 

“I should not have presumed so far,” continued 
Mrs. Morley, unheeding the interruption, “if I had 
not been altogether in error as to the nature of your 
sentiments in a certain quarter. In this you must 
blame my American rearing. With us there are 
many flirtations between boys and girls which come 
to nothing; but when in my country a man like you 
meets with a woman like Mademoiselle Cicogna, there 
cannot be flirtation. His attentions, his looks, his 
manner, reveal to the eyes of those who care enough 
for him to watch, one of two things — either he coldly 
admires and esteems, or he loves with his whole 
heart and soul a woman worthy to inspire such a 
love. Well, I did watch, and I was absurdly mis- 
taken. I imagined that I saw love, and rejoiced for 
the sake of both of you to think so. I know that in 
all countries, our own as well as yours, love is so 
morbidly sensitive and jealous that it is always apt 
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to invent imaginary foes to itself. Esteem and ad- 
miration never do that. I thought that some mis- 
understanding, easily removed by the intervention 
of a third person, might have impeded the im- 
pulse of two hearts towards each other, — and so I 
wrote. I had assumed that you loved — I am hum- 
bled to the last, degree — you only admired and 
esteemed.” 

“Your irony is very keen, Mrs. Morley, and to you 
it may seem very just.” 

“Don’t call me Mrs. Morley in that haughty tone 
of voice, — can’t you talk to me as you would talk to 
a friend V You only esteemed and admired — there is 
an end of it.” 

“No, there is not an end of it,” cried Graham, 
giving way to an impetuosity of passion, which rarely, 
indeed, before another, escaped his self-control; “the 
end of it to me is a life out of which is ever stricken 
such love as I could feel for woman. To me true 
love can only come once. It came with my first look 
on that fatal face-— it has never left me in thought by 
day, in dreams by night. The end of it to me is 
farewell to all such happiness as the one love of a 
life can promise — but ” 

“But whatl” asked Mrs. Morley, softly, and very 
much moved by the passionate earnestness of 
Graham’s voice and words. 

“But,” he continued with a forced smile, “we 
Englishmen are trained to the resistance of absolute 
authority; we cannot submit all the elements that 
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make up our being to the sway of a single despot. 
Love is the painter of existence, it should not be its 
sculptor.” 

“I do not understand the metaphor.” 

“Love colours our life, it should not chisel its 
form.” 

“My dear Mr. Vane, that is very cleverly said, but 
the human heart is too large and too restless to be 
quietly packed up in an aphorism. Do you mean to 
tell me that if you found you had destroyed Isaura 
Cicogna’s happiness as well as resigned your own, 
that thought would not somewhat deform the very 
shape you would give to your life? Is it colour alone 
that your life would lose?” 

“Ah, Mrs. Morley, do not lower your friend into 
an ordinary girl in whom idleness exaggerates the 
strength of any fancy over which it dreamily broods. 
Isaura Cicogna has her occupations — her genius — her 
fame — her career. Honestly speaking, I think that in 
these she will find a happiness that no quiet hearth 
could bestow. I will say no more. I feel persuaded 
that were we two united I could not make her happy. 
With the irresistible impulse that urges the genius of 
the writer towards its vent in public sympathy and 
applause, she would chafe if I said, ‘Be contented to j 
be wholly mine/ And if I said it not, and felt I had 
no right to say it, and allowed the full scope to her 
natural ambition, what then? She would chafe yet 
more to find that I had no fellowship in her aims 
and ends — that where I should feel pride, I felt 
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humiliation. It would be so; I cannot help it, ’tis my 
nature.” 

“So be it then. When, next year perhaps, you 
visit Paris, you will be safe from my officious inter- 
ference — Isaura will be the wife of another.” 

Graham pressed his hand to his heart with the 
sudden movement of one who feels there an agonising 
spasm — his cheek, his very lips were bloodless. 

“I told you,” he said bitterly, “that your fears of 
my influence over the happiness of one so gifted, and 
so strong in such gifts, were groundless; you allow 
that I should be very soon forgotten !” 

“I allow no such thing — I wish I could. But do 
you know so little of a woman’s heart (and in matters 
of heart, I never yet heard that genius had a talisman 
against emotion), — do you know so little of a woman’s 
heart as not to know that the very moment in which 
she may accept a marriage the least fitted to render 
her happy, is that in which she has lost all hope of 
happiness in another!” 

“Is it indeed so!” murmured Graham — “ay, I can 
conceive it.” 

“And have you so little comprehension of the 
necessities which that fame, that career to which you 
allow she is impelled by the instincts of genius, im- 
pose on this girl, young, beautiful, fatherless, mother- 
less! No matter how pure her life, can she guard it 
from the slander of envious tongues! Will not all her 
truest friends — would not you, if you were her brother 
— press upon her by all the arguments that have most 
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weight with the woman who asserts independence in 
her modes .-of life, and yet is wise enough to know 
that the world can only judge of virtue by its shadow 
— reputation, not to dispense with the protection 
which a husband can alone secure? And that is why 
I warn you, if it be yet time, that in resigning your 
own happiness, you may destroy Isaura’s. She will 
wed another, but she will not be happy. What a 
chimera of dread your egotism as man conjures up. 
Oh! forsooth, the qualities that charm and delight a 
world are to unfit a woman to be helpmate to a man. 
Fie on you! — fie!” 

Whatever answer Graham might have made to 
these impassioned reproaches was here checked. 

Two men on horseback stopped the carriage. One 
was Enguerrand de Vandemar, the other was the Alge- 
rine Colonel whom we met at the supper given at 
the Maison Dorie by Frederic Lemercier. 

“ Pardon , Madame Morley,” said Enguerrand; “but 
there are symptoms of a mob-epidemic a little further 
up: the fever began at Belleville, and is threatening 
the health of the Champs Elys^es. Don’t be alarmed 
— it may be nothing, though it may be much. In 
Paris, one can never calculate an hour beforehand the 
exact progress of a politico-epidemic fever. At present 
I say, ‘Bah! a pack of ragged boys, gamins de Paris;* 
but my friend the Colonel, twisting his moustache en 
souriant ambement , says, ‘It is the indignation of Paris 
at the apathy of the Government under insult to the 
honour of France;’ and Heaven only knows how 
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rapidly French gamins grow into giants when colonels 
talk about the indignation of Paris and the honour 
of France !” 

“But what has happened?” asked Mrs. Morley, 
turning to the Colonel. 

“Madame,” replied the warrior, “it is rumoured 
that the King of Prussia has turned his back upon 
the ambassador of France; and that the pekin who is 
for peace at any price — M. Ollivier — will say to-morrow 
in the Chamber, that France submits to a slap in the 
face” 

“Please, Monsieur de Vandemar, to tell my coach- 
man to drive home,” said Mrs. Morley. 

The carriage turned and went homeward. The 
Colonel lifted his hat and rode back to see what the 
gamins were about. Enguerrand who had no interest 
in the gamins , and who looked on the Colonel as a 
bore, rode by the side of the carriage. 

“Is there anything serious in this?” asked Mrs. 
Morley. 

“At this moment, nothing. What it may be this 
hour to-morrow I cannot say. Ah! Monsieur Vane, 
bon jour — I did not recognise you at first. Once, in 
a visit at the chdteau of one of your distinguished 
countrymen, I saw two game-cocks turned out facing 
each other: they needed no pretext for quarrelling — 
neither do France and Prussia — no matter which game- 
cock gave the first offence, the two game-cocks must 
have it out. All that Ollivier can do, if he be wise; is 
to see that the French cock has his steel spurs as long 
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as the Prussians. But this I do say, that if Ollivier 
attempts to put the French cock back into its bag, 
the Empire is gone in forty-eight hours. That to me 
is a trifle — I care nothing for the Empire; but that 
which is not a trifle is anarchy and chaos. Better 
war and the Empire than peace and Jules Favre. But 
let us seize the present hour, Mr. Vane; whatever 
happens to-morrow, shall we dine together to-day? 
Name your restaurant” 

“I am so grieved,” answered Graham, rousing 
himself — “I am here only on business, and engaged 
all the evening.” 

“What a wonderful thing is this life of ours!” 
said Enguerrand. “The destiny of France at this 
moment hangs on a thread — I, a Frenchman, say to 
an English friend, ‘Let us dine — a cutlet to-day and 
a fig for to-morrow; 1 and my English friend, dis- 
tinguished native of a country with which we have 
the closest alliance, tells me that in this crisis of France 
he has business to attend to! My father is quite right; 
he accepts the Voltairean philosophy, and cries, Vivent 
les indijferentsl” 

“My dear M. de Vandemar,” said Graham, “in 
every country you will find the same thing. All 
individuals massed together constitute public life. 
Each individual has a life of his own, the claims and 
the habits and the needs of which do not suppress 
his sympathies with public life, but imperiously overrule 
them. Mrs. Morley, permit me to pull the check-string 
— I get out here.” • 
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“ I like that man” said Enguerrand, as he continued 
to ride by the fair American, “in language and esprit 
he is so French.” 

“I used to like him better than you can,” answered 
Mrs. Morley, “but in prejudice and stupidity he is so 
English. As it seems you are disengaged, come and 
partake, pot au feu> with Frank and me.” 

“Charmed to do so,” answered the cleverest and 
best bred of all Parisian beaux gargons , “but forgive 
me if I quit you soon. This poor France! Entre ? ions , 
I am very uneasy about the Parisian fever. I must 
run away after dinner to clubs and cafes to learn the 
last bulletins.” 

“We have nothing like that French Legitimist in 
the States,” said the fair American to herself, “unless 
we should ever be so silly as to make Legitimists of 
the ruined gentlemen of the South.” 

Meanwhile Graham Vane went slowly back to his 
apartment. No false excuse had he made to Enguerrand; 
this evening was devoted to M. Renard, who told him 
little he had not known before; but his private life 
overruled his public, and all that night, he, professed 
politician, thought sleeplessly, not over the crisis to 
France, which might alter the conditions of Europe, 
but the talk on his private life of that intermeddling 
American woman. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The next day, Wednesday, July 6th, commenced 
one of those eras in the world’s history in which 
private life would vainly boast that it overrules Life 
Public. How many private lives does such a terrible 
time influence, absorb, darken with sorrow, crush into 
graves'? 

It was the day when the Due de Gramont uttered 
the fatal speech which determined the die between 
peace and war. No one not at Paris on that day can 
conceive the popular enthusiasm with which that speech 
was hailed — the greater because the warlike tone of 
it was not anticipated; because there had been a 
rumour amidst circles the best informed that a speech 
of pacific moderation was to be the result of the 
Imperial Council. Rapturous indeed were the applauses 
with which the sentences that breathed haughty defiance 
were hailed by the Assembly. The ladies in the 
tribune rose with one accord, waving their handker- 
chiefs. Tall, stalwart, dark, with Roman features and 
lofty presence, the Minister of France seemed to say 
with Catiline in the fine tragedy: “Lo! where I stand, 
I am war!” 

Paris had been hungering for some hero of the 
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hour — the Due de Gramont became at once raised to 
that eminence. 

All the journals, save the very few which were 
friendly to peace, because hostile to the Emperor, 
resounded with praise, not only of the speech, but of 
the speaker. It is with a melancholy sense of amuse- 
ment that one recalls now to mind those organs of 
public opinion— with what romantic fondness they dwelt 
on the personal graces of the man who had at last given 
voice to the chivalry of France — “The charming gravity 
of his countenance — the mysterious expression of his 
eye!” 

As the crowd poured from the Chambers, Victor 
de Mauleon and Savarin, who had been among the 
listeners, encountered. 

“No chance for my friends the Orleanists now,” 
said Savarin. “You who mock at all parties are, I 
suppose, at heart for the Republican — small chance, 
too, for that.” 

“I do not agree with you. Violent impulses have 
quick reactions.” 

“But what reaction could shake the Emperor after 
he returns a conqueror, bringing in his pocket the left 
bank of the Rhine] ” 

“None — when he does that. Will he do it? Does 
he himself think he will .do it? I doubt ” 

“Doubt the French army against the Prussian?” 

“Against the German people united — yes, very 
much.” 

“But war will disunite the German people. Ba- 
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varia will surely assist us — Hanover will rise against' 
the spoliator — Austria at our first successes must shake 
off her present enforced neutrality ?” 

“You have not been in Germany, and I have. 
What yesterday was a Prussian army to-morrow will 
be a German population; far exceeding our own in 
numbers, in hardihood of body, in cultivated intellect, 
in military discipline. But talk of something else. 
How is my ex-editor — poor Gustave Rameau?” , 

“Still very weak, but on the mend. You may have 
him back in his office soon.” 

“Impossible! even in his sick-bed his vanity was 
more vigorous than ever. He issued a war-song, 
which has gone the round of the war journals signed 
by his own name. • He must have known very well 
that the name of such a Tyrtaeus cannot reappear as 
the editor of l Le Sens Commun that in launching his 
little firebrand he burned all vessels that could waft 
him back to the port he had quitted. But I daresay 
he has done well for his own interests; I doubt if 
Sens Commun 9 can much longer hold its ground in the 
midst of the prevalent lunacy.” 

“What! it has lost subscribers? — gone off in sale 
already, since it declared for peace?” 

“Of course it has; and after the article which, if 
I live over to-night, will appear to-morrow, I should 
wonder if it sell enough to cover the cost of the print 
and paper.” 

“Martyr to principle! I revere, but I do not envy 
thee.” 
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"Martyrdom is not my ambition. If Louis Na- 
poleon be defeated, what then? Perhaps he may be 
the martyr; and the Favres and Gambettas may roast 
their own eggs on the gridiron they heat for his 
majesty 

Here an English gentleman, who was the very 
able correspondent to a very eminent journal, and in 
that capacity had made acquaintance with De Mauleon, 
joined the two Frenchmen; Savarin, however, after an 
exchange of salutations, went his way. 

“May I ask a frank answer to a somewhat rude 
question, M. le Vicomte?” said the Englishman. 
“Suppose that the Imperial Government had to-day 
given in their adhesion to the peace party, how long 
would it have been before their orators in the Cham- 
ber and their organs in the press would have said 
that France was governed by poltro?is?” 

“Probably for most of the twenty-four hours. But 
there are a few who are honest in their convictions; 
of that few I am one.” - 

“And would have supported the Emperor and his 
Government?” 

“No, Monsieur — I do not say that.” 

“Then the Emperor would have turned many 
friends into enemies, and no enemies into friends.” 
“Monsieur — you in England know that a party 
in opposition is not propitiated when the party in 
power steals its measures. Ha! — pardon me, who is 
that gentleman, evidently your countryman, whom I 
see yonder talking to the Secretary of your Embassy?” 
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“He, — Mr. Vane — Graham Vane. Do you not 
know him? He has been much in Paris, attached to 
our Embassy formerly; a clever man — much is ex- 
pected from him.” 

“Ah! I think I have seen him before, but am not 
quite sure. Did you say Vane? I once knew a 
Monsieur Vane, a distinguished parliamentary orator.” 

“That gentleman is his son — would you like to 
be introduced to him?” 

“Not to-day — I am in some hurry.” Here Victor 
lifted his hat in parting salutation, and as he walked 
away cast at Graham another glance keen and scrutin- 
ising. “I have seen that man before,” he muttered, 
“where? — when? — can it be only a family likeness to 
the father? No, the features are different; the profile 
is — ha! — Mr. Lamb. Mr. Lamb — but why call him- 
self by that name? — why disguised? — what can he 
have to do with poor Louise? Bah — these are not 
questions I can think of now. This war — this war — 
can it yet be prevented? How it will prostrate all the 
plans my ambition so carefully schemed! Oh! — at 
least if. I were but in the Chambre . Perhaps I yet 
may be before the war is ended — the Clavignys have 
great interest in their department.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


Graham had left a note with Rochebriant’s con - 
cierge requesting an interview on the Marquis’s return 
to Paris, and on the evening after the day just com- 
memorated he received a line, saying that Alain had 
come back, and would be at home at nine o’clock. 
Graham found himself in the Breton’s apartment 
punctually at the hour indicated. 

Alain was in high spirits: he burst at once into 
enthusiastic exclamations on the virtual announcement 
of war. 

“Congratulate me, mon ckerl” he cried — “the 
news was a joyous surprise to me. Only so recently as 
yesterday morning I was under the gloomy appre- 
hension that the Imperial Cabinet would continue to 
back Ollivier’s craven declaration ‘that France had not 
been affronted!’ The Duchesse de Tarascon, at whose 
campagne I was a guest, is (as you doubtless know) 
very much in the confidence of the Tuileries. On the 
first signs of war, I wrote to her saying, that whatever 
the objections of my pride to enter the army as a 
private in time of peace, such objections ceased on 
the moment when all distinctions of France must 
vanish in the eyes of sons eager to defend her banners. 
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The Duchesse in reply begged me to come to her 
campagne and talk over the matter. I went; she then 
said that if war should break out it was the intention 
to organise the Mobiles and officer them with men of 
birth and education, irrespective of previous military 
service, and in that case I might count on my epau- 
lets. But only two nights ago she received a letter 
— I know not of course from whom — evidently from 
some high authority — that induced her to think the 
moderation of the Council would avert the war, and 
leave the swords of the Mobiles in their sheaths. I 
suspect the decision of yesterday must have been a 
very sudden one. Ce cher Gramont! See what it is 
to have a well-born man in a sovereign’s councils.” 

“If war must come, I at least wish all renown to 
yourself. But ” 

“Oh! spare me your ‘ hits the English are always 
too full of them where her own interests do not appeal 
to her. She had no ‘buts* for war in India or a 
march into Abyssinia.” 

Alain spoke petulantly; at that moment the French 
were very much irritated by the monitory tone of the 
English journals. Graham prudently avoided the 
chance of rousing the wrath of a young hero yearning 
for his epaulets. 

“I am English enough,” said he, with good- 
humoured courtesy, “to care for English interests; 
and England has no interest abroad dearer to her 
than the welfare and dignity of France. And now 
let me tell you why I presumed on an acquaintance 
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less intimate than I could desire, to solicit this inter- 
view on a matter which concerns myself, and in which 
you could perhaps render me a considerable service.” 

“If I can, count it rendered; move to this sofa — 
join me in a cigar, and let us talk at ease comme de 
vieux amis , whose fathers or brothers might have 
fought side by side in the Crimea.” Graham removed 
to the sofa beside Rochebriant, and after one or two 
whiffs laid aside the cigar and began: 

“Among the correspondence which Monsieur your 
father has left, are there any letters of no distant date 
signed Marigny — Madame Marignyl Pardon me, I 
should state my motive in putting this question. I am 
intrusted with a charge, the fulfilment of which may 
prove to the benefit of this lady or her child; such 
fulfilment is a task imposed upon my honour. But 
all the researches to discover this lady which I have 
instituted stop at a certain date, with this information, 
— viz., that she corresponded occasionally with the 
late Marquis de Rochebriant; that he habitually pre- 
served the letters of his correspondents; and that these 
letters were severally transmitted to you at his 
decease.” 

Alain’s face had taken a very grave expression 
while Graham spoke, and he now replied with a 
mixture of haughtiness and embarrassment: 

“The boxes containing the letters my father re- 
ceived and preserved were sent to me as you say — the 
larger portion of them were from ladies — sorted and 
labelled, so that in glancing at any letter in each 
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packet I could judge of the general tenor of these ' 
in the same packet without the necessity of reading 
them. All packets of that kind, Monsieur Vane, 

I burned. I do not remember any letters signed 
‘Marigny/ ” 

“ I perfectly understand, my dear Marquis, that 
you would destroy all letters which your father 
himself would have destroyed if his last illness had 
been sufficiently prolonged. But I do not think the 
letters I mean would have come under that classifica- 
tion; probably they were short, and on matters of 
business relating to some third person — some person, 
for instance, of the name of Louise, or of Duval!” 
“Stop! let me think. I have a vague remembrance 
of one or two letters which rather perplexed me, they 

were labelled, ‘ Louise D . Mem.: to make further 

inquiries as to the fate of her uncle/” 

“Marquis, these are the letters I seek. Thank 
heaven, you have not destroyed them I” 

“No; there was no reason why I should destroy, 
though I really cannot state precisely any reason why 
I kept them. I have a very vague recollection of their 
existence.” 

“I entreat you to allow me at least to glance at 
the handwriting, and compare it with that of a letter 
I have about me; and if the several handwritings 
correspond, I would ask you to let me have the ad- 
dress, which, according to your father’s memorandum, 
will be found in the letters you have preserved.” 

“To compliance with such a request I not only 
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cannot demur, but perhaps it may free me from some 
responsibility which I might have thought the letters 
devolved upon my executorship. I am sure they did 
not concern the honour of any woman of any family, 
for in that case I must have burned them.” 

“Ah, Marquis, shake hands there! In such con- 
cord between man and man, there is more entente 
cordiale between England and France than there 
was at Sebastopol. Now let me compare the hand- 
writings.” 

“The box that contained the letters is not here — I 
left it at Rochebriant; I will telegraph to my aunt to 
send it; the day after to-morrow it will no doubt 
arrive. Breakfast with me that day — say at one o'clock, 
and after breakfast the Box!” 

“How can I thank you?” 

“Thank me! but you said your honour was con- 
cerned in your request — requests affecting honour be- 
tween men comme il faut is a ceremony, of course, 
like a bow between them. One bows, the other re- 
turns the bow — no thanks on either side. Now that 
we have done with that matter, let me say that I 
thought your wish for our interview originated in a 
very different cause.” 

“What could that be!” • 

“Nay, do you not recollect that last talk between 
us, when with such loyalty you spoke to me about 
Mademoiselle Cicogna, and supposing that there 
might be rivalship between us, retracted all that 
you might have before said to warn me against fos- 
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tering the sentiment with which she had inspired 
me; even at the first slight glance of a face which 
cannot be lightly forgotten by those who have once 
seen it” 

“I recollect perfectly every word of that talk, 
Marquis ,” answered Graham, calmly, but with his 
hand concealed within his vest and pressed tightly to, 
his heart. The warning of Mrs. Morley flashed upon 
him. “Was this the man to seize the prize he had 
put aside — this man, younger than himself — hand- 
somer than himself — higher in rank?” 

“I recollect that talk, Marquis! Well, what 
then?” 

i 

“In my self-conceit I supposed that you might 
have heard how much I admired Mademoiselle 
Cicogna — how, having not long since met her at the 
house of Duplessis (who by the way writes me word 
that I shall meet you chez lui to-morrow), I have sinc$ 
sought her society wherever there was a chance to find 
it. You may have heard, at our club, or elsewhere, 
how I adore her genius — how, I say, that nothing so 
Breton — that is, so pure and so lofty — has appeared 
and won readers since the days of Chateaubriand — 
and you, knowing \haXles abse?is ont toujours tort, come 
to me and ask Monsieur de Rochebriant, Are we rivals? 
I expected a challenge — you relieve my mind — you 
abandon the field to me?” 

At the first I warned the reader how improved 
from his old mauvaise honte a year or so of Paris life 
would make our beau Marquis . How a year or two 
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of London life with its horsey slang and its fast girls 
of the period would have vulgarised an English 
Rochebriantl Graham gnawed his lips and replied 
quietly, “I do not challenge! Am I to congratulate 
you'?” 

“No, that brilliant victory is not for me. I thought 
that was made clear in the conversation I have re- 
ferred to. But if you have done me the honour to 
be jealous, I am exceedingly flattered. Speaking se- 
riously, if I admired Mademoiselle Cicogna when you 
and I last met, the admiration is increased by the 
respect with which I regard a character so simply 
noble. How many women older than she would have 
been spoiled by the adulation that has followed her 
literary success! — how few women so young, placed 
in a position so critical, having the courage to lead a 
life so independent, would have maintained the dig- 
nity of their character free from a single indiscretion! 
I speak' not from my own knowledge, but from the 
report of all, who would be pleased enough to cen- 
sure if they could And a cause. Good society is the 
paradise of mauvaises langues” 

Graham caught Alain’s hand and pressed it, but 
made no answer. 

The young Marquis continued: 

“You will pardon me for speaking thus freely in 
the way that I would wish any friend to speak of the 
demoiselle who might become my wife. I owe you 
much, not only for the loyalty with which you ad- 
dressed me in reference to this young lady, but for 
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words affecting my own position in France, which 
sank deep into my mind — saved me from deeming 
myself a proscrit in my own land — filled me with a 
manly ambition, not stifled amidst the thick of many 
effeminate follies — and, in fact, led me to the career 
which is about to open before me, and in which 
my ancestors have left me no undistinguished ex- 
amples. Let us speak, then, d cceur ouvert , as one 
friend to another. Has there been any misunder- 
standing between you and Mademoiselle Cicogna 
which has delayed your return to Paris? If so, is it 
over now?” 

"There has been no such misunderstanding.” 

"Do you doubt whether the sentiments you ex- 
pressed in regard to her> when we met last year, are 
returned?” 

“I have no right to conjecture her sentiments. 
You mistake altogether.” 

"I do not believe that I am dunce enough to mis- 
take your feelings towards Mademoiselle — they may 
be read in your face at this moment. Of course I do 
not presume to hazard a conjecture as to those of 
Mademoiselle towards yourself. But when I met her 
not long since at the house of Duplessis, with whose 
daughter she is intimate, I chanced to speak to her 
of you; and if I may judge, by looks and manner, I 
chose no displeasing theme. You turn away — I offend 
you?” 

"Offend! — no, indeed; but on this subject I am 
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not prepared to converse. I came to Paris on matters 
of business much complicated and which ought to 
absorb my attention. I cannot longer trespass on 
your evening. The day after to-morrow, then, I will 
be with you at one o’clock.” 

“Yes, I hope then to have the letters you wish to 
consult; and, meanwhile, we meet to-morrow at the 
Hotel Duplessis.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Graham had scarcely quitted Alain, and the young 
Marquis was about to saunter forth to his club, when 
Duplessis was announced. 

These two men had naturally seen much of each 
other since Duplessis had returned from Bretagne and 
delivered Alain from the gripe of Louvier. Scarcely 
a day had passed but what Alain had been sum- 
moned to enter into the financier’s plans for the ag- 
grandisement of the Rochebriant estates, and deli- 
cately made to feel that he had become a partner in 
speculations, which, thanks to the capital and the 
abilities Duplessis brought to bear, seemed likely to 
result in the ultimate freedom of his property from 
all burdens, and the restoration of his inheritance 
to a splendour correspondent with the dignity of his 
rank. 

On the plea that his mornings were chiefly de- 
voted to professional business, Duplessis arranged that 
these consultations should take place in the evenings. 
From those consultations Valerie was not banished; 
Duplessis took her into the council as a matter of 
course. “Valerie,” said the financier to Alain, 
“though so young, has a very clear head for business, 
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and she is so interested in all that interests myself, 
that even when I do not take her opinion, I at least 
feel my own made livelier and brighter by her sym- 
pathy.” 

So the girl was in the habit of taking her work or 
her book into the cabinet de travail , and never ob- 
truding a suggestion unasked, still, when appealed to, 
speaking with a modest good sense which justified 
her father’s confidence and praise ; and d propos of her 
hook, she had taken Chateaubriand into peculiar 
favour. Alain had respectfully presented to her beau- 
tifully bound copies of ‘Atala,’ and ‘Le G£nie du 
Christianisme;’ it is astonishing, indeed, how he had 
already contrived to regulate her tastes in literature. 
The charms of those quiet family evenings had stolen 
into the young Breton’s heart. 

He yearned for none of the gayer reunions in 
which he had before sought for a pleasure that his 
nature had not found; for, amidst the amusements of 
Paris Alain remained intensely Breton — viz., formed 
eminently for the simple joys of domestic life, asso^ 
ciating the sacred hearthstone with the antique religion 
of his fathers; gathering round it all the images of 
pure and noble affections which the romance of a 
poetic temperament had evoked from the solitude 
which had surrounded a melancholy boyhood — an un- 
contaminated youth. 

Duplessis entered abruptly, and with a counte- 
nance much disturbed from its wonted saturnine com- 
posure. 
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“Marquis, what is this I have just heard from the 
Duchesse de Tarascon] Can it be] You ask military 
service in this ill-omened war] — you]” 

“My dear and best friend,” said Alain, very much 
startled, “I should have thought that you, of all men 
in the world, would have most approved of my request 
— you, so devoted an Imperialist — you, indignant that 
the representative of one of these families, which the 
First Napoldon so eagerly and so vainly courted, 
should ask for the grade of sous-lieutenant in the 
armies of Napoleon the Third — you, who of all men 
know how ruined are the fortunes of a Rochebriant — 
you, feel surprised that he clings to the noblest 
heritage his ancestors have left to him — their sword! 
I do not understand you.” 

“Marquis,” said Duplessis, seating himself, and re- 
garding Alain with a look in which were blended the 
sort of admiration and the sort of contempt with which 
a practical man of the world, who, having himself 
gone through certain credulous follies, has learned to 
despise the follies, but retains a reminiscence of sym- 
pathy with the fools they bewitch, — “Marquis, pardon 
me; you talk finely, but you do not talk common 
sense. I should be extremely pleased if your Legitimist 
scruples had allowed you to solicit, or rather to ac- 
cept, a civil appointment not unsuited to your rank, 
under the ablest sovereign, as a civilian, to whom 
France can look for rational liberty combined with 
established order. Such openings to a suitable career 
you have rejected; but who on earth could expect you, 
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never trained to military service, to draw a sword 
hitherto sacred to the Bourbons, on behalf of a cause 
which the madness, I do not say of France but of 
Paris, has enforced on a sovereign against whom you 
would fight to-morrow if you had a chance of placing 
the descendant of Henry IV. on his throne.” 

“I am not about to fight for any sovereign, but for 
my country against the foreigner.” 

“An excellent answer if the foreigner had invaded 
your country; but it seems that your country is going 
to invade the foreigner — a very different thing. Chut / 
all this discussion is most painful to me. I feel for 
the Emperor a personal loyalty, and for the hazards he 
is about to encounter a prophetic dread, as an ancestor 
of yours might have felt for Francis I. could he have 
foreseen Pavia. Let us talk of ourselves and the effect 
the war should have upon our individual action. You 
are aware, of course, that, though M. Louvier has had 
notice of our intention to pay off his mortgage, that in- 
tention cannot be carried into effect for six months; if 
the money be not then forthcoming his hold on 
Rochebriant remains unshaken — the sum is large.” 

“Alas! yes.” 

“The war must greatly disturb the money-market, 
affect many speculative adventures and operations 
when at the very moment credit may be most needed. 
It is absolutely necessary that I should be daily at my 
post on the Bourse, and hourly watch the ebb and 
flow of events. Under these circumstances I had 
counted, permit me to count still, on your presence in 
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Bretagne. We have already begun negotiations on a 
somewhat extensive scale, whether as regards the im- 
provement of forests and orchards, or the plans for 
building allotments, as soon as the lands are free for 
disposal — for all these the eye of a master is required. 
I entreat you, then, to take up your residence at 
Rochebriant.” 

“My dear friend, this is but a kindly and delicate 
mode of relieving me from the dangers of war. I have, 
as you must be conscious, no practical knowledge of 
business. Hubert can be implicitly trusted, and will 
carry out your views with a zeal equal to mine, and 
with infinitely more ability.” 

“Marquis, pray neither to Hercules nor to Hebert; 
if you wish to get your own cart out of the ruts, put 
your own shoulder to the wheel.” 

Alain coloured high, unaccustomed to be so bluntly 
addressed, but he replied with a kind of dignified 
meekness: 

“I shall ever remain grateful for what you have 
done, and wish to do, for me. But, assuming that you 
suppose rightly, the estates of Rochebriant would, in 
your hands, become a profitable investment, and more 
. than redeem the mortgage, and the sum you have paid 
Louvier on my account, let it pass to you irrespect- 
ively of me. I shall console myself in the knowledge 
that the old place will be restored, and those who 
honoured its old owners prosper in hands so strong, 
guided by a heart so generous.” 

Duplessis was deeply affected by these simple words; 
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they seized him on the tenderest side of his character 
— for his heart was generous, and no one, except his 
lost wife and his loving child, had ever before dis- 
covered it to be so. Has it ever happened to you, 
reader, to be appreciated on the one point of the good 
or the great that is in you — on which secretly you 
value yourself most — but for which nobody, not ad- 
mitted into your heart of hearts, has given you credit*! 
If that has happened to you, judge what Duplessis felt 
when the fittest representative of that divine chivalry 
which, if sometimes deficient in head, owes all that 
exalts it to riches of heart, spoke thus to the profes- 
sional money-maker, whose qualities of head were so 
acknowledged that a compliment to them would be a 
hollow impertinence, and whose qualities of heart had 
never yet received a compliment! 

Duplessis started from his seat and embraced 
Alain, murmuring, “Listen to me, I love you — I never 
had a son — be mine — Rochebriant shall be my daugh- 
ter's dot” 

Alain returned the embrace, and then recoiling, 
said: — 

“Father, your first desire must be honour for your 
son. You have guessed my secret — I have learned to 
love Valdrie. Seeing her out in the world, she seemed 
like other girls, fair and commonplace — seeing her at 
your house, I have said to myself, ‘There is the one 
girl fairer than all others in my eyes, and the one in- 
dividual to whom all other girls are commonplace.' ” 
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“Is that true? — is it?” 

“True! does a gentilhomme ever lie! And out of 
that love for her has grown this immovable desire to 
be something worthy of her — something that may lift 
me from the vulgar platform of men who owe all to 
ancestors, nothing to themselves. Do you suppose for 
one moment that I, saved from ruin and penury by 
Valerie’s father, could be base enough to say to her, 
‘In return be Madame la Marquise de RochebriantF 
Do you suppose that I, whom you would love and re- 
spect as son, could come to you and say: ‘I am op- 
pressed by your favours — I am crippled with debts — 
give me your millions and we are quits/ No, Duples- 
sis! You, so well descended yourself — so superior as 
man amongst men that you would have won name 
and position had you been born the son of a shoe- 
black, — you would eternally despise the noble who, in 
days when all that we Bretons deem holy in noblesse 
are subjected to ridicule and contempt, should so vilely 
forget the only motto which the scutcheons of all 
gentilhommes have in common, * Noblesse oblige War, 
with all its perils and all its grandeur, — war lifts on 
high the banners of France, — war, in which every 
ancestor of mine whom I care to recall aggrandised 
the name that descends to me. Let me then do as 
those before me have done; let me prove that I am 
worth something in myself, and then you and I are 
equals; and I can say with no humbled crest, ‘Your 
benefits are accepted/ the man who has fought not 
ignobly for France may aspire to the hand of her 
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daughter. Give me Valerie; as to her dot , — be it so, 
Rochebriant, — it will pass to her children.” 

“Alain! Alain! my friend! my son! — but if you 
fall.” 

“Valerie will give you a nobler son.” - 
Duplessis moved away, sighing heavily; but he 
said no more in deprecation of Alains martial re- 
solves. 

A Frenchman, however practical, however worldly, 
however philosophical he may be, who does not sym- 
pathise with the follies of honour — who does not con- 
cede indulgence to the hot blood of youth when he 
says, “My country is insulted and her banner is un- 
furled,” may certainly be a man of excellent common- 
sense; but if such men had been in the majority, Gaul 
would never have been France— Gaul would have 
been a province of Germany. 

And as Duplessis walked homeward — he the 
calmest and most farseeing of all authorities on the 
Bourse — the man who, excepting only De Mauleon, 
most decidedly deemed the cause of the war a blun- 
der, and most forebodingly anticipated its issues, caught 
the prevalent enthusiasm. Everywhere he was stopped 
by cordial hands, everywhere met by congratulating 
smiles. “How right you have been, Duplessis, when 
you have laughed at those who have said, ‘The Em- 
peror is ill, decrepit, done up/” 

“ Vive V Empereur ! at last we shall be face to face 
with those insolent Prussians!” 

Before he arrived at his home, passing along the 
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Boulevards, greeted by all the groups enjoying the 
cool night air before the caf&s , Duplessis had caught 
the war epidemic. 

Entering his hotel, he went at once to Valerie's 
chamber. “Sleep well to-night, child; Alain has told 
me that he adores thee, and if he will go to the 
war, it is that he may lay his laurels at thy feet. 
Bless thee, my child, thou couldst not have made a 
nobler choice.” 

Whether, after these words, Valerie slept well or 
not 'tis not for me to say; but if she did sleep, I 
venture to guess that her dreams were rose-coloured. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


All the earlier part of that next day, Graham 
Yane remained in-doors — a lovely day at Paris that 
8th of July, and with that summer day all hearts at 
Paris were in unison. Discontent was charmed into 
enthusiasm — Belleville and Montmartre forgot the 
visions of Communism and Socialism and other ‘isms' 
not to be realised except in some undiscovered At- 
lantis! 

The Emperor was the idol of the day — the names 
of Jules Favre and Gambetta were bywords of scorn. 
Even Armand Monnier, still out of work, beginning 
to feel the pinch of want, and fierce for any revolution 
that might turn topsy-turvy the conditions of labour, 
— even Armand Monnier was found among groups 
that were laying immortelles at the foot of the column 
in the Place Vendome, and heard to say to a fellow 
malcontent, with eyes uplifted to the statue of the 
first Napoleon, “Do you not feel at this moment that 
no Frenchman can be long angry with the little 
corporal? He denied La Liberty but he gave La 
Gloire” 

Heeding not the stir of the world without, Graham 
was compelling into one resolve the doubts and scruples 
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which had so long warred against the heart which they 
ravaged, but could not wholly subdue. 

The conversations with Mrs. Morley and Roche- 
briant had placed in a light in which he had not be- 
fore regarded it, the image of Isaura. 

He had reasoned from the starting-point of his 
love for her, and had sought to convince himself that 
against that love it was his duty to strive. 

But now a new question was addressed to his 
conscience as well as to his heart. What though he 
had never formally declared to her his affection — 
never, in open words, wooed her as his own — never 
even hinted to her the hopes of a union which at 
one time he had fondly entertained, — still was it true 
that his love had been too transparent not to be 
detected by her, and not to have led her on to re- 
turn it? 

Certainly he had, as we know, divined that he 
was not indifferent to her: at Enghien, a year ago, that 
he had gained her esteem, and perhaps interested her 
fancy. 

We know also how he had tried to persuade him- 
self that the artistic temperament, especially when 
developed in women, is too elastic to suffer the things 
of real life to have lasting influence over happiness or 
sorrow, — that in the pursuits in which her thought 
and imagination found employ, in the excitement they 
sustained, and the fame to which they conduced, 
Isaura would be readily consoled for a momentary 
pang of disappointed affection. And that a man so 
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alien as himself, both by nature and by habit; from 
the artistic world, was the very last person who could 
maintain deep and permanent impression on her 
actual life or her ideal dreams. But what if, as he 
gathered from the words of the fair American — what 
if, in all these assumptions, he was wholly mistaken? 
What if, in previously revealing his own heart, he had 
decoyed hers — what if, by a desertion she had no right 
to anticipate, he had blighted her future? What if 
this brilliant child of genius could love as warmly, as 
deeply, as enduringly as any simple village girl to 
whom there is no poetry except love? If this were 
so — what became the first claim on his honour, his 
conscience, his duty? 

The force which but a few days ago his reason- 
ings had given to the arguments that forbade him to 
think of Isaura, became weaker and weaker, as now 
in an altered mood of reflection he re-summoned and 
re-weighed them. 

All those prejudices — which had seemed to him 
such rational common-sense truths, when translated 
from his own mind into the words of Lady Janet’s 
letter, — was not Mrs. Morley right in denouncing them 
as the crotchets of an insolent egotism? Was it not 
rather to the favour than to the disparagement of 
Isaura, regarded even in the man’s narrow-minded 
view of woman’s dignity, that this orphan girl could, 
with character so unscathed, pass through the trying 
ordeal of the public babble, the public gaze — com- 
mand alike the esteem of a woman so pure as Mrs. 
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Morley, the reverence of a man so chivalrously sensitive 
to honour as Alain de Rochebriant? 

Musing thus, Graham’s countenance at last bright- 
ened — a glorious joy entered into and possessed him. 
He felt as a man who had burst asunder the swathes 
and trammels which had kept him galled and miser- 
able with the sense of captivity, and from which some 
wizard spell that took strength from his own super- 
stition had forbidden to struggle. 

He was free! — and that freedom was rapture! — 
yes, his resolve was taken. 

The day was now far advanced. He should have 
just time before the dinner with Duplessis to drive to 

A , where he still supposed Isaura resided. How, 

as his fiacre rolled along the well-remembered road — 
how completely he lived in that world of romance of 
which he denied himself to be a denizen. 

Arrived little villa, he found it occupied 

only by workmejP-it was under repair. No one 
could tell him ( to^what residence the ladies who oc- 
cupied it the last #€ftr had removed. 

“I shaji leatp . from^Crs.'vMorley ,” thought Graham, 
and at he*<h0a$e he. called in going back, but Mrs. 
Morley was not H .horde; he had only just time, after 
regaining his apaftuient, to change his dress for the 
dinner to which he was invited. As it was, he arrived 
late, and while apologising to his host for his want of 
punctuality, his tongue faltered. At the farther end 
of the room he saw a face, paler and thinner than 
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when he had seen it last — a face across which a some- 
thing of grief had gone. 

The servant announced that dinner was served. 
“Mr. Vane,” said Duplessis, “will you take into 
dinner Mademoiselle Cicogna!” 


END OF VOL. Ill 
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